





























ART, ETERNAL AND TEMPORARY. 


By HARRY 


JN the Autumn of 1888 I 
chanced to comedown 
to Bellagio from the 
Engadine, towardsthe 
endof Autumn. The 
weather broke soon 
after leaving Pontre- 
sina, and, for once, 
the Italian lakes were 
not attractive. My 
friend and myself 
puddled about in the 
( wind and rain, or sat 
in the almost empty 

hotel, disconsolately ; and occasionally, 
when hard driven for amusement, took the 
steamer to Como. It is of one such 
visit that my memory recalls an incident, 
which in some quality of impression, if not 
circumstance, was different to any I have 
experienced before or since. We had left 
Bellagio on a tolerably fine morning, but 
before reaching the end of the lake the 
weather changed, and there were frequent 
storms of wind and rain, interspersed with 
thin white sunlight. Como, always a 
picturesque if dirty town, looked even 
more ragged and out-at-elbows than 
usual in this alternate gleam and gloom ; 
and to escape a wilder shower than the 
rest I took refuge in the Cathedral. The 
interior was very dark from the storm 
without ; and the only light I could see 
from my pew was a tiny oil lamp fixed 
against the shaft of one of the great 
columns of the nave, below a small marble 
statue of the Madonna. The building was 
almost empty, and silent save for the 
wind and rain, which seemed rather to 
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intensify the stillness. The High Altar, 
unlighted, gleamed dimly in the distance ; 
golden lustrance and candlesticks, and 
tawdry bunches of flowers suggesting 
themselves vaguely and richly. And mid- 
way up the aisle there was the little lamp, 
enwrapping with a soft glow the straight 
folds of the marble drapery, and striking 
here and there on the faces of the Virgin 
and the Christ she bore. I sat there and 
listened to the silence, and looked at the 
darkness and the light. The tiny flame 
burnt steadily and unwaveringly, the 
Mother and the Child stood above it in 
unaltered, and, as it seemed, unalterable 
repose. And there came from all these 
things a feeling of peace and strength, 
formless as real, unreasoned but irrefut- 
able. What did the storm matter, and 
the restless life of the market-place, and 
all else that was fleeting, trivial, preten- 
tious ? Here was at least one thing which 
had lasted through the ages; answering 
to some real need of human nature, 
silently appealing and as silently justifying 
its appeal. Wasitart? Was it religion ? 
Was it some subtle combination of both, 
which drew from the shadow, the silence, 
and the statue such influence and such 
meaning ? 

I sat there long, feeling but scarcely 
thinking: and when I left the sun was 
shining without ; the tumbled, eager life 
of the city was breaking against the very 
walls of the Cathedral; my friend, who was 
an indefatigable sight-seer, had turned up 
with his Bedeker, full of eager informa- 
tion as to the best place for lunch, the 
nearest way to the various objects of 
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interest, the time of the steamboat’s 
departure, and other matters of immediate 
and practical moment. So we lunched, 
coffeed, smoked, went in search of 
curiosities ; and finally drifted away to 
the quay and steamer, and so to Bel- 
lagio. All the while there hung in my 
memory, as a shadow, the thought of 
the steadfastly burning lamp and the 
figures that stood above it. And when I 
sat down to write this article about tem- 
porary and eternal art, it seemed to me as 
if, could I only find it, there must be some 
connection worthconsidering, between this 
old experience, and the feeling which lies 
at the root of the real power of all great 
art. It is a perilous matter to analyse 
sensation, especially to dogmatise from 
such an analysis; but if I may dare to do 
both, I would say that the conviction 
has gradually grown more and more 
certain in my mind that the essential 
secret of all great art, and the essential 
cause of its influence over men’s minds, 
is—permanence. Something which re- 
mains unaltered and unalterable, through 
all changes of circumstances without ; 
something which stands apart from 
life in some cathedral of the soul, silent, 
dimly lighted, and yet to which we may 
always turn for rest and consolation ; 
which is related to us, not to our circum- 
stance; which reverses the old Latin pro- 
verb and is alien to no man because it 
does not specially belong to any class 
or individual. 

If this be so, it most evidently follows 
that all art which is based upon temporary 
developments of taste, and passing in- 
fluences of life and fashion, is essentially 
insecure in foundation, and comparatively 
weak in influence. For, viewed as a 
medium of popular appeal, for ‘‘ shoot- 
ing folly as she flies,” art is at a 
great disadvantage compared with more 
practical modes of expression. A 
temporary appeal is made most power- 
fully, as well as most fitly, by a temporary 
agent; and in proportion as the appeal 
grows more permanent, so must the art 
through which the appeal is made become 
more secure and less personal. In this 
alienation from the particular instance, the 
permanent appeal of great art inheres, 
and thence rise also its universality and 
cosmopolitancy, and it is interesting to note 
how frequently the quality of any given 
development in esthetics is found to be 
in inverse ratio to its popularity at any 
special moment, in any special place, or 
with any spécial class. For all popularity 
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of the kind I mean arises not from the 
instantaneous appreciation of excellence, 
but from the instantaneous appreciation of 
novelty—the response to the old Athenian, 
demand for some new thing; while in 
the greatest art there is and can be 
nothing new, nothing, that is, which is 
not governed by the ancient sanction, 
which does not draw its influence from the 
ancient source. 

On the next page, for instance, is a little 
drawing which Willette (of the ‘* Chat 
Noir’) did for me some years ago, which 
may well stand as an admirable example of 
modern journalistic art, and of the qualities 
which are to-day most popular. One could 
hardly wish for a more spirited or more 
graceful piece of extravagance, and the 
drawing is of the kind superlatively good— 
could not indeed be better for the purpose 
—and yet one can hardly look at it for a 
moment without seeing how much we must 
know or take for granted before such a de- 
sign really amuses us even for a moment— 
in fact how essentially temporary is the art 
and how narrowly limited to the place of 
origin. All that artistic skill and know- 
ledge, joined to an inventive fancy, can 
give us are given here, but the result is the 
result for a moment, and one’s chief feel- 
ing with regard to it is regret that work 
so good should be so futile. 

Turn back to our frontispiece, and 
think whether we can imagine any past or 
future time in which the beauty and mean- 
ing of this simple design would have 
been unfelt. Whence the difference? Is 
it not because art leaves (as Emerson 
once well said of genius) to novices the 
gay and fantastic and ostentatious, and 
itself pierces directly to the simple and 
true, that it is familiar and sincere? 
If this be a right view we may, without 
being very strict moralists, find some 
excuse for our repulsion before develop- 
ments of art which tend to obscure its 
ancient aim, its real power. We shall, 
so thinking, view them as degradations 
of an ideal which has been very service- 
able to mankind, yokings of Pegasus, 
not to the plough only, but to the muck- 
cart. No doubt designs which are in- 
tended from the first for issue in periodical 
publications must partake to a consider- 
able degree of this ephemeral character, 
and must, for purposes of popularity, be so 
conceived and executed as to arrest an im- 
mediate attention ; the danger is that work 
of this kind will overstep the limits within 
which it is alike useful and admirable, 
and gradually affect and infect the serious 
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art of the period. This danger is to- 
day very real and pressing, it is actually 
upon us, andit would not be diffi- 
cult to point to many pictures now 
being exhibited which are essentially only 
coloured illustrations of their subjects, 
suitable for a weekly paper or magazine, 
but wholly unfit to be considered from 
the point of view of permanent art, which 
has, for the -painter, its only source in 
the conception of the beauty and meaning 
of life in terms of form and colour, as 
the poet conceives them in word and 


rhythm, the 
musician in 
qualities of 
sound. 


There is no 
other fine art 
than this—the 
passing of a 
man’s soul into 
the work of his 
hands: the 
vivification of 
the dry bones 
—the material 
of his art—by 
his living spirit. 
But always, be 
it remembered, 
this transfusion 
of spirit is im- 
possible artisti- 
cally save to 
those who, 
through natur- 
al tendency or 
developed fac- 
ulty, can, if I 
may so express 
it, feel in form 
and colour, or 
rather in terms 
of whatever art 
they practise. 
No one, ! think, 
can altogether 
darn to do this—certainly no one can do it 
to any degree of perfection, without learn- 
ing—and labour. Even then, and most of 
all perhaps with the greatest men, is the 
acquirement partial and the success ‘* peril- 
ously near to failure.” ‘*No picture,” 
said an accomplished artist to me once, 
‘is worth anything till it has been spoiled 
three times,” and it is true, I think, that 
what makes any given picture great is 
gathered from the very brink of failure. 

These invariably dry considerations— 
which may, however, I trust, be of 
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use to some of my younger readers— 
afford us a standpoint from which to 
consider what I dare to call the ‘‘tem- 
porary ” art of the present time ; the art, 
that is, which makes an appeal grounded 
upon other claims than those of perman- 
ence in beauty. Of this there are many 
classes, so many that, in my brief space, 
there will be scarcely room to name, 
much less discuss, them all, and I must 
premise that any such division into 


classes must, of course, be understood 
to be merely for purposes of conveni- 


ence and brevity, for each class in some 
measure overlaps and partakes of the 
qualities of others, and to speak of it 
as single, or as actuated by an exclusive 
motive, would be to fall into an error of 
the same kind as that of the young 
partisan critics who brand every picture 
in the Academy as worthless, or say, with 
precise information, that the English 
water-colour societies consist exclusively 
of men who are ignorant of art, though 
skilful in manipulation! I hope it will 
not be thought even by the most care- 
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less reader that in using the word ‘‘ tem- 
porary” of the following classes of work 
I wish it to be understood that they are 
therefore worthless and useless, or perhaps 
even contemptible. 
my opinion. 


Such is by no means 
In every age of the world 
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but honour for the young impressionist 
artists who are seeking in all honesty and 
earnestness to produce great pictures on 
scientific principles. I feel great admira- 
tion for the labour, sobriety, and skill 
with which men like Mr. Stanhope Forbes 
and the other 
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members of the 
Newlyn School 
are-expending on 
for the most part 
irresponsive, and 
unlovely subjects; 
and with all its 
flippancy and fre- 
quent vulgarity I 
can only feel as- 
tonishment for, 
and in some sense 
pleasure in, for 
the extraordinary 
amount and varie- 
ty of ability in the 
designs for the 
illustrated journ- 
als. Here, for an 
instance, of this 
last class is a 
half likeness, half 
caricature, of Mr. 
Stanhope Forbes, 
A.R.A., painting 


his picture of 
the Lighthouse, 


which has_ been 
drawn for me by 
Mr. Fred Hall, 
himself one of 
the Newlyn 
School. Alike in 
its ease and real- 
ity, and in the 
slight and rapid 
method of its 
execution, _ this 
drawing exactly 
answers its tem- 


porary purpose, 
but it would 
scarcely give 





pleasure to any 








STANHOPE FORBES, A.R.A., 

BY FRED. HALL. 
great art has had to manifest itself in 
diverse forms suitable to the time and the 
idiosyncrasies of the people, and in an 
age like the present, when every belief is 
questioned, is it probable and even right 
that the dogmas of art should be put upon 
their trial? Personally, I feel nothing 


one either as a 

serious portrait 

or—if I may use 
such an expression—as a Serious carica- 
ture; it is simply a clever piece of art 
journalism. For the Scotch School of 
landscape painting, too, wrong as I 
conceive it to be in principle and 
method, it is difficult not to feel some 
sympathy, if only because of its strength 
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and freshness and freedom from the 
tentativeness of the majority of the 
younger men’s work. No Scotchman, 
to the best of my remembrance, has ever 
painted a landscape --taking landscape in 
the right sense of the word, as it would 
have been understood by, say, Gains- 
borough, Nasmyth, Collins, Turner, Con- 
stable, Miller, De Wint, or David Cox— 
but for great studies of natural effect it 
would be difficult to rival some of the 
Scotch artists. 

Leaving the landscape painters, we 
come to that very large and in some 
ways, it must be allowed, irritating class 
of artists who devote themselves to 
elaborate, and very frequently conven- 
tional, subject pictures, sentimental or 
historical ; and 1 must confess that with 
this class I feel comparatively little sym- 
pathy. For them, however, sympathy 
is little required, for our English public 
likes, and always has liked, work of 
this character, and it is in pictures of this 
kind that the dealer finds his best oppor- 
tunity and his greatest profit. Given a 
certain amount of technical skill, and 
expenditure of time and money, they can 
be turned out to the required quality 
with unfailing regularity ; the engraving 
or photogravure will, in seven cases out 
of ten, pay for the picture, and the work 
itself can usually be disposed of to a 
budding collector. To me the work is so 
unsympathetic because artistically it tends 
no whither ; it is rare to find in these com- 
positions any overruling artistic motive, 
any search for great qualities of form, 
colour, chiaroscuro, any subtleties of 
feeling or thought. On the contrary 
they are made up, as I once remarked of 
Mr. Dicksee’s pictures, on the same prin- 
ciple as those of the /ad/eaux at the Lyceum 
Theatre—so many costumes, so many 
accessories, two or three chief figures, 
and a background. I have never quite 
understood why it is these pictures 
should attract our middle class in the way 
they do. In nine cases out of ten they 
tell no clear or moving story (which 
would be an intelligible, if an inartistic 
reason), and they generally deal with some 
literary, historical, or classic incident, of 
which the visitors to the Academy know 
little, and for which they care less. 
Perhaps the real reason is suggested by 
the fact that a very large proportion of 
picture-gallery goers in England go not 
to look at what they like, but to look at 
what they’re told to like—and the larger, 
the more removed from their daily life, and 
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the more unintelligible a picture of this 
class seems to them, the more they con- 
sider that it must therefore be a work of 
high art. 

Lastly, there must be included in the 
list of temporary art the works of those 
men, for the most part followers of French 
methods, who have lost sight of the 
object of painting in the intensity of their 
pursuit of the means and the method. 
Artists who have, like Mr. Whistler, sub- 
stituted harmony of tone for colour, or like 


.Mr. Sargent, who sacrifices beauty to 


vividness of impression and smartness of 
brushwork, and also painters of an exactly 
opposite tendency, such as Mr. Seymour 
Lucas, Mr. John Collier, and Mr. Stuart 
Wortley, who treat every portion of their 
subject with a clear, mirror-like fidelity in 
which is found little place for the imagina- 
tive or the suggestive sides of art. Mr. 
Collier especially is an old offender in this 
way ; he insists not only on telling us all 
about the subjects of his pictures, but he 
clears up and, so to speak, wipes out every 
corner of the composition, then rattles his 
conjurer’s wand to and fro till you're 
certain there’s nothing left in the hat. 

Of all these Mr. Sargent is at present 
the most interesting figure, if only because 
of the manner in which a certain portion 
of the press have devoted themselves to 
his praise, and because this consensus of 
opinion is, though partially justified by the 
painter’s ability, essentially mistaken. 

It may be asserted with entire con- 
fidence that, whatever Mr. Sargent may 
become in the future, he is not at present 
a great artist or even a very great painter. 
For the first he is too uncertain and 
purposeless; for the second, too tricky 
and imitative. To copy your master’s 
method, as Sargent copied that of Carolus 
Duran, till your brushwork out-Durans 
Duran, is only to be the cleverest of 
pupils; and to imitate the texture of a 
piece of velvet, but to neglect the texture 
of the face above it, is as much a revelation 
of incompetence as of dexterity. If we can 


go back in memory two thousand 
years and conceive Mr. Sargent as 
having painted Mrs. Hammersley’s 


portrait in the City of the Violet Crown, 
and then take another jump back to the 
nineteenth century and conceive this 
picture hung in the British Museum as a 
masterpiece of Athenian art, we should, 
I fancy, be very puzzled to discover 
what was the quality for which it had 
been preserved through the centuries. 
For we should not in the imagined case 
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care very much about Mr. Sargent’s dash- 
ing artistic personality, his magnificent 
audacity, his hazardous experiments, his 
We should 


dexterity, or his modishness. 
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rather be inclined to ask what eternally 
true and beautiful matter had touched his 
soul, and to what use he had turned that 
dexterity whith had so long ceased to be 
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personally interesting. And so thinking 
we should have to confess that here was 
an instance of a man who had not added 
to our knowledge, but only had bid for our 
applause ; we should find that with him 
the material of his art had transcended 
its spirit, and that his work was not 
essentially different to that of those 
es, Eastern artificers who carve from 
= an ivory sphere, with endless pa- 
tience and by some unexplain- 
able secret, ball within ball, 
each covered with delicate de- 
vice, each separate, perfect, 
and useless. The skill is 
equally wonderful,the result 
equally interesting, the 
art equally futile. Futile, 
that is, in the highest 
sense ; for like all other 
forms of human ingenu- 
ity, it possesses a fitting 
place and demands a 
praise. 

I have taken Mr. Sar- 
gent intentionally as an 
instance, because during 
the past few weeks there 
has been a marked 
attempt on the part of 
a certain section of the 
Press to magnify the 
work of this painter at 
the expense of truth, of 
art, and of English 
artists. Such absurd 
sayings as those of 
the ational Observer 
critic, that Mr. Sar- 
gent’s portraits alone 
have redeemed _ the 
Academy of late years, 
have been rife in those 
half-a-dozen journals 
who have devoted them- 
selves with profound 
unanimity and anonym- 
ity to the interests of 
the New English Art 
Club. 

These young painters 
of ours, clever and 
earnest as many of them 
are, are mistaken be- 
cause they do not see 
beyond the various tech- 
nicalexcellences the end 

which they propose to reach; they outfit 
themselves gorgeously as one of Ouida’s 
guardsmen, with details of technique and 
scientific theories of light and tone; 
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they avoid everything which cannot 
be justified by their limited observa- 
tion of nature ; they despise every con- 
vention, irrespective of the object for 
which the convention has been adopted ; 
their one great aim is to banish from 
mind and eye every pre-conceived idea and 
experience, and they fondly imagine that, 
with such equipment and such abandon- 
ment of their great possessions (the 
heritage with which the past genius of the 
world has endowed them), they can 
achieve alone and unaided an art which 
shall, like the birth of Topsy, be idiopathic. 
There never was an idea more comic or 
more false. There never was an art of 
any kind worth the having conceived in 
such a spirit or on such a method. It is 
as though a second Darwin should disre- 
gard every text-book of natural history, 
every result of his predecessors’ observa- 
tion, and set out to catalogue a new 
heaven and a new earth, suitable for the 
requirements of the nineteenth century. 
Not in this temper are discoveries made 
or progress advanced. And, rightly 
understood, the very fact that these 
recent developments of English artists 
have been received with such vehement ap- 
plause by the Press critics is the strongest 
proof of the entirely temporary character 
of their appeal, and of its essential 
weakness from the point of view of great 
art. For, by its very nature, it is the 
passing and not the permanent by which 
the Press lives, and which it seeks to mag- 
nify, and it will therefore praise in art 
what most accurately, or rather what 
most sensationally reflects the fashion of 
the hour. There would be no difficulty 
whatever in showing that those phases of 
English art which are most popular 
to-day are so because they are in touch 
not with the qualities of fine art, but with 
those influences which are steadily 
deteriorating our literature and our life, 
the influences of foreign fashion, the 
influences of assurance without know- 
ledge, of contempt for the past, of lack 
of reverence, enthusiasm, belief, and 
patience. A student cannot become a 
painter, in a minute, in an hour, a day, ora 
year. But let him deny that such a thing 
as painting is desirable, and there is no 
reason why he should not daub his way 
to immortality in the quickest of jiffies. 
Very literally is this fact embodied in 
practice by our youngsters of to-day. 
Boys scarcely out of their teens will paint 
you a twenty-foot canvas in the last 
fortnight before the Academy sending-in 
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day, and, ye gods! if it be not hung on 
the line, what a pother will be made in 
the National Observer! And, thanks 
to the glorious spirit of youth, and a 
subdued sense of the ridiculous which is 
mercifully still present amongst us, they 
will, should the adverse fates prevent 
the hanging of this masterpiece, this 
latest reductio ad absurdum of the work of 
Titian and Tintoretto, chop it up in their 
studio into half-a-dozen little potboilers of 
short-skirted young ladies,or comic young 
gentlemen in faultless evening clothes 
grinning lecherously @ /a Jan van Beers. 

Not, perhaps, a bad type of modern 
life is such proceeding, which at heart 
shows the artist’s despisal not only of his 
public, but of his own beliefs and his art, 
and seeks to atone for failure in the 
ideal by realisation of the frivolous— 
and the base. Not in such manner did 
the old Italian or Flemish painter treat 
his art. Look, for example, at the 
reproduction on the next page of a little 
copper panel (the original is scarcely 
double the size of the print) probably 
painted by Mabuse. 

I who write have seen in England 
the rise and growth of illustrated journal- 
ism, from the old days when there was 
provided for the delectation of the es- 
thetic public only the J//ustrated London 
News and its ‘‘ Police ” namesake, to these 
present days of Daily Graphics and Pick- 
me-ups and the Picture Magazine ; and | have 
no hesitation in saying that the effect of 
this enormous development has been far 
more injurious than beneficial to the finest 
qualities of English art Whether it has 
not been as strongly injurious to English 
life is a question of graver importance, 
and one which cannot be debated here, 
but there can be little doubt but that the 
baser sort of society jourralism, which 
probably does more harm than any other 
social influence of the day, walks hand in 
hand with these Anglo-French illustra- 
tions which are becoming daily more 
common. We have not yet, it is true, 
the absolute equivalent of Za Vie 
Farisienne produced in London, but there 
are one or twojournals of essentially the 
same type, and which appear to be day 
by day feeling their way gradually to the 
attainment of that paper’s special ideal. 

In what manner, I may be asked, does 
this affect the more serious and elaborate 
methods and ideals of painting ? It is true, 
you may say, that these drawings of which 
you speak are certainly trivial and tempo- 
rary, and frequently we will allow they may 
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be even vulgar or morally objectionable, 
but then, is not the purpose which they 
serve essentially a temporary and trivial 
one, and do they not give, in the main, 
harmless pleasure, and a sort of indirect 
art education to thousands of readers? 
The answer is one based on _ the 
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tempt unendurably the best and cleverest 
of our younger artists, who are thus at 
the very outset of their career led to throw 
aside their ideals of perfection in whatever 
branch of art they may be studying, and sub- 
stitute for them ephemeral work which they 
equally despise themselves for doing, and 


THE VIRGIN ENTHRONED, 


FROM A 


simplest axiom of political economy— 
the law of supply and demand. The 
extent, the popularity, and the character 
of the Illustrated Journalism creates a 
demand for work of this special kind and 
induces, till the supply is equal to that 
demand, the comparatively high prices 
paid for it, 4nd in turn those high prices 


PAINTING ON COPPER ASCRIBED TO 


MABUSE, IN THE AUTHOR'S COLLECTION. 

the public for liking, and work which, by 
that curious law of retaliation which pre- 
vails in all mortal things, soon takes a 
subtle revenge by becoming the only work 
which their hands are capable of doing. 
So the number of artists, if by artists 
we mean men who can make an effective 
sketch in black and white, increases every 
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day,' and every day the proprietors of the 
journals have to increase the number and 
the suggestiveness of their illustrations, 
till the reader who does not now get a 
hundred ‘‘cuts” for his sixpence feels 
defrauded. Soon, very soon, he will in- 
sist on having a hundred for one penny, 
and will care for them in proportion. 
Here we touch a grave point, and one, I 
think, which has too frequently of late 
escaped the attention of press and public. 
Pictures in periodicals, in proportion as 
they become more numerous, lose that 
special attractivness which they had 
of old; and, as they become more 
common, they must inevitably become 
more allied to the fashion of the moment 





would have a great art we must encourage 
less the art that is only made for destruc- 
tion, which is, of its very nature, tem- 
porary and evanescent. And to do this 
we must render the prizes of the first 
commensurate with the importance of the 
object, and such as can be utilised to help 
all those who choose the higher service. 
There are many ways of effecting the 
last-mentioned object, of which one of 
the simplest would be the institution of 
competitions for great decorative designs 
in both painting and sculpture, at certain 
fixed seasons. A preliminary series of 
designs should be sent in to the judges 
and from these a certain number selected. 
Their producers should be assisted to 
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and less in touch with the finest qualities 
of art. 

We are blinded by the things amongst 
which we live and their correspondence 
with our passing feelings, and we do not 
see that our attempts to turn out fine art 
wholesale, as we turn out cakes of soap, 
must inevitably result in the failure of 
the artist, the degradation of art, and the 
weariness of the public. 

To sum up this side of the question, 
here, as in other matters, a choice must 
be made between contrarieties. If we 


1 There are no less than ten thousand names of 
exhibiting artists set down in the current edition of 
“*The Year's Art.” This list includes probably not 
much more than half of the total number of our 
painters and designers. 


defray the expense of models, studio, etc., 
necessary to the completion of the finished 
work. The finally successful competitor 
should have his work purchased by the 
nation at an adequate, but not extravagant 
price, and should further be allowed the 
privilege of exhibiting as a matter of 
right for three or more successive years at 
the Royal Academy. The unsuccessful 
designs should become the property of 
the nation in such cases as those in which 
the nation had paid for their production, 
and might easily be utilised in principal 
art schools, galleries and museums. I be- 
lieve if such a competition were instituted 
twice yearly, two months being given for 
the preparation and judgment of the first 
designs, and four for the execution of the 
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finished work, that the impetus given to 
the younger men’s study and ambition 
would be invaluable. Such competitions 
might most fitly be held in that gallery 
which Mr. Tate, after so many rebuffs 
and with so much faint-hearted recogni- 
tion, has at last succeeded in inducing 
the Government to accept, and I do not 
doubt but that there might be found 
amongst the so-called art patrons of 
England half-a-dozen, or even more, who 
would in the first instance guarantee the 
slight expense necessary. Such an addition 
to the National Gallery of British Art would 
give an added meaning and a greater 
reality to its existence, and if Mr. Tate 
would consider it possible to co-operate 
in some such scheme, I am sure there are 
many who like myself would gladly help 
it, both in institution or administration. 
There is another reason for the adop- 
tion of some such scheme, one upon 
which I have not yet touched, and of 
which the public are, generally speak- 
ing, quite unaware. It is the extreme 
poverty of many of our younger artists at 
the present time. It is hardly too much 
to say that, with the exception of those 
who support themselves by black and 
white work for the newspapers and illus- 
trated books, there are scarcely twenty of 
the younger men who is making an income 
sufficient to live and work quietly upon. 
The ordinary mass of pictures at the 
exhibitions do not sell—I should say 
that ten per cent. sold was considerably 
above the average. At the Royal 
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ART, ETERNAL AND TEMPORARY. 


Academy, owing partly to the indifference 
of the Academicians, if not to amore un- 
worthy motive, the percentage is con- 
siderably less. So that many of these 
boys of ours, and those the best, the least 
advertising, and most high-minded, are 
literally starving; and starving, mind, 
with that most bitter of all thoughts, that 
there is for the best kind of work they try 
to do no recognition and no reward. These 
are not sentimental or hasty words, nor 
are they written by one who is ignorant 
of this subject. I have been for many 
years behind the scenes of the uzfashion- 
able artist world. I have seen the shoe 
pinch, seen it sometimes drive my near 
friends to desperation and madness. It 
would be everything to the men who are 
working honestly and unknown if they 
could feel there was a bi-yearly tribunal 
to which they might send their work 
in projection, and which would, if the 
work were deserving, aid its completion ; 
nay, even the permission to show it 
to impartial judges, would save many 
from that morbid self-concentrated despair 
which is the artist’s greatest suffering. 
Just think! We are the richest nation in 
the world! We have just purchased and 
opened the most expensive plaything ever 
dreamed of—the Imperial Institute. Can- 
not we somehow spare a few pounds yearly, 
in our own interests, to encourage the young 
artists of whom we profess to be so 
proud to live through their days of 
struggle ? 
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PUBLISHING TIME IN FLEET STREET. ABOUT 4 A.M. 


THE 


ROMANCE OF MODERN LONDON. 


Il.—IN THE SMALL HOURS. 


ROM half-past twelve, 
when the public-houses 
shut, till five in the 
morning, when _ they 
open again, London is 
assumed to be asleep. 
The sleep is more ap- 
parent than real, how- 
ever, for so varied are the occupations 
and pleasures of the inhabitants of this 
modern Babylon, that it is well-nigh im- 
possible to pass through any important 
thoroughfare, no matter what the hour, 
without encountering some of one’s fellow- 
men. The ubiquitous policeman, railway 
servants on night-duty, printers, com- 
positors, firemen, drunkards who cannot 
find their way home, wretched people who 
have no homes to find, prowlers, loafers, 
loungers, and ‘‘ shady cards” innumerable 
—these are some of the many who pass 
along the so-called deserted streets. 

Not till the public-houses are closed 
does the London night really begin; the 
extinction of the huge moth-attracting 
lamps of the gin-palaces, and the lowering 
of the street lights bring a desolation and 
darkness like to that caused in more open 
districts by a heavy cloud passing over the 





moon. With the darkness come forth in- 
numerable cats, fighting over the scraps 
that get thrown into the streets, prowling 
and caterwauling without let or hindrance. 
Cats. are not the only food-seekers, for 
every‘now and then some slouching half- 
famished wretch comes along, looking 
with eager eyes into the doorways where 
the better class of poor people are apt to 
put their stale bread and other unneeded 
food, and many are the hungry ones who 
have cause to bless 
this simple act of 
charity. 

About one in the 
morning is the hour 
for footpads, garot- 
ters, and others of that 
ilk to get to business ; 
and as the street 
traffic lessens, from 
side alleys and courts 
emerge queer-looking 
customers who hang - 
singly about in door- LooKING FoR Foop 





ways, or stand to- AT I AM, 
gether under lamp- 

posts to consider the plan of cam- 
paign. Under a lamp they are more 











Job 
noticeable than in a dark corner, but 
for that very reason attract less atten- 
tion from the police. I saw the three men 


I have attempted to sketch trying to doa 
bit of business with a householder who 


SHADY CUSTOMERS 


was standing in his open doorway about 
1.30 One morning. He was the other side 
of the street to them, so they separated, 


and one going down the road some 
distance crossed over and_ sauntered 


innocently back again ; the other 
two passed over higher up, one 
very drunk—for the time_ being 
—and then turned to meet their 
confederate. The three met just 
outside the quarry’s door, and 
fell against it; but the worthy 
householder had been one too 
many for them and slammed 
the door just in the nick of time 
to save his household goods from 
the grasp of the marauder. 
Many and various are the de- 
vices employed in the pursuit of 
wealth in the small hours of the 
morning. About Christmas time 
last year a doctor was passing 
up Holborn shortly after mid- 


night when some one _ behind 

him placed his hands over his eyes 
saying —‘‘Guess who I am.” At the 
same moment the doctor was laid on 


the ground, guessing and remonstrat- 
ing with his supposed friend in jocular 
fashion; fior was it until the quondam 
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jokers had disappeared that he found 
that his watch and money had gone 
with them. There were plenty of people 
about, it was a big public thoroughfare, 
and the hour was not late, for London ; 
yet the robbery was carried out with 
perfect impunity. 

Another interesting dodge I watched 
for several nights is that employed by a 
fatherly old gentleman in the style of cap 
patented by Mr. Keir Hardy, and a young 
man who knocks him down, brutally ill- 
uses him, and makes off with his cash. 
The benevolent passer-by flies to the old 
party’s assistance and acts the good 
Samaritan; but no sooner is he out of 
sight than the drama is repeated with 
varying success. Bedford Row, Russell 
Square and thereabouts used to be the 
usual haunt of these two accomplished 
actors, but they have passed on else- 
where of late,—perhaps on a provincial 
tour. 

Variations of this trick are plentiful 
enough : sometimes it is a man and wife 
dispute—though this is pretty well played 
out—another time an ill-used cripple who 
can run like the wind if neéd be; but 
whatever means are employed, the aim 
and object is to get the projected victim 
to interfere in other people’s affairs pre- 
paratory to interfering with him. 

All the fights one chances on are by no 
means artificial, however, and when a 
real one is on the /afis it is wonderful how 
quickly a crowd fills the previously almost 











A HEART-RENDING DRAMA, 


empty street. The passing cabman reins 
up and watches with keen interest; to 
him there is always the off chance of 
securing a hospital job. Some of the 
‘‘fares”’ cabbies get in the small hours 
are quaint indeed and often enough 
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A HOSPITAL JOB. 


troublesome ; but on the other hand the 
remuneration is generally far above that 
to be obtained in the daytime, though 
they frequently experience much bother 
in getting it. One night not long ago I 
saw 2 man, not over sober, get out of 
a hansom outside his door and promptly 


go to sleep on the pavement. On the 
cabman waking him and demand- 


ing his fare, the gentleman, after much 
fumbling, pulled out a small pocket look- 
ing-glass, and handing it to the driver 
told him to give him half-a-crown change. 








JUST CLEAR! 


The cabby, waxing wroth, gave vent to 
the time-honoured ‘‘ Wot’s this?” The 
man promptly got into the cab again and 
ordered the driver to take him to the 


nearest police-station, where he intended 
to give the cabman in charge for demand- 
ing more than his legal fare. Often the 
frequenter of the tap-room, hopelessly 
trying to find his way home, concludes 
that the roadway is his bed, and peace- 
fully slumbers there till, with a clatter and 
a shower of sparks, a hansom is pulled up 
just clear of him ; he indignantly rebukes 
the cabman, but in spite of his remon- 
strances is likely to finish his night’s 
slumber on one of the couches provided 
by his country for the puzzled wanderer. 
But gradually the 
less sober wanderers 
disappear, either with 
the assistance of 
policemen, or with 
the kindly aid of 
watchful loafers, who 
help them into dark 
corners or blind alieys 
where they remove 
their valuables ; and, 
if their clothes are 
worth taking, assist 
them to undress. 
As soon as the public- 
houses shut the all-night coffee- 
stall opens, and here for a modest 
sum one can _ purchase coffee, 
whelks, or ‘ot taters—good stuff too— 
and the stall-keepers drive a brisk trade, 
especially in the early morning. The 
Prince of Wales is said to have eaten a 
‘ot tater at one of the stalls, and the 
owner thereof ever after labelled himself— 
HOT 


POTATER PURVEYOR TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY. 











THE ALL-NIGHT COFFEE-STALL, 


But though I have hunted for him long 
we have never met; and I fear he must 
be relegated to the same bourne as the 
‘* Pawnbroker to Her Majesty.” 

By 2.30 the streets are silent save for 
the heavy thud of an occasional policeman 
trying the doors on his beat, moving 
along with a peculiar swing commen to 
the Force. Resting on the foot nearer 
the wall he bends down that side, the 
other leg swinging in the air, which 
fashion of walk enables him to inspect the 
door fastenings without stopping in his 
stride. 

Occasionally one passes an enterprising 
cabman remaining all night on the stand, 
and every here and there the men on duty 
at the fire-stations are to be seen leaning 
against the escapes—and queer are the 
tales they can tell of what they see during 
the night-watches. Under lamp-posts and 
round corners one comes now and again 
upon fellows watching the ‘‘ copper” out 
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of sight; and once I saw a 
dim form crawling across the 
leads of a roof— presumably Bill 
Sykes professionally engaged. 
Another night, while wander- 
ing round, one sees lodgers 
‘*doing a moonlight flit,” shift- 
ing out their furniture in the 
dead of night in preference to 
having it seized for arrears of 
rent; and when the landlord 
happens to come upon the scene 
the play becomes lively. More 
often than not, however, the 
landlord anticipates this move, 
and in the streets where cheap 
unfurnished lodgings abound it 
is no uncommon thing to see 
locked-out tenants hammering 
away at adoor, while from an 
upper window 
the landlord 
looks out and 
threatens fear- 
ful things in 
the way of up- 
setting bucket- 


fuls of dirty 
water on them, 
calling the 


police, and in- 
voking the aid 
of stipendiary 
magistrates. 
About two 
o’clock along 
any tram route 
one is apt to 
encounter an 
immense cloud 
of dust that 
grows larger 
the faster one 
hurries on. 
Some few min- 
utes later the 





POLICEMAN'S SWING. 


rHE 


» inquiring pedestrian discovers its raison 


d’étre when he overtakes a huge contri- 
vance of brushes, drawn by a single horse, 
which clears the dust out of the tramway 
lines, and drives all save the most hardy 
and persevering out of the street in its 
wake. 
There is one eminent characteristic of 
the small hours in London; the deep 
suspicion with which an ordinary wayfarer 
looks on whoever he may meet. I remem- 
ber losing myself late one night in the 
mazes around Russell Square; in my 
wanderings I met a policeman and asked 
him how to get out. ‘* Out where?” he 
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A MOONLIGHT FLIT. 


inquired with the surprise of one familiar 
to the district. 

‘* Holborn, Oxford Street, anywhere!” 
I replied. 

‘* Now look here,” said the guardian 
of the peace, ‘first you wants Oxford 
Street, which is second right, third left, 
first right; and then you sez Holborn, 
which is t’other way entirely. Take care 
you don’t get run in afore you're done!’ 
This was not hopeful, so | hastened to 
follow the t’other way, soon got lost again, 
and finally ran into the same policeman 
again. He looked at me very suspiciously 
and remarked, as I hastily passed him, that 
he’d got hiseyeonme. Finally, | encoun- 
tered a sailor who, in answer to my query, 
said he was going into Holborn, and that I 
might ‘‘ sail in company with him if I 4ep¢ 
the other side of the street.” We kept upa 
sort of conversation at this distance, but 
on his finding out that I knew something 
of his ship he gradually decreased it, and 
on our reaching Holborn tenderly advised 
me to repent and give up the footpad 
business! It seems to be an axiom that 
any one wandering about in the small 
hours is a footpad, unless wearing the top 
hat of respectability. In such a case the 
wearer walks rapidly down the middle of 
the street, for in doorways and corners 
lurk many ready enough to pounce on the 
unprepared. They have their decoy ducks 


out likely enough, and are awaiting their 
prey, but they never neglect a good chance 
that comes by accident. Many and terri- 
ble are the stories of men decoyed at night 
into strange death- o 

traps, but the 
majority of them 
are too well ; 
known to be 
worth repeating 
here. 

A fire at night 
is the great 
chance’ which 
therestless wan 
derer dreams of. 
A grand thing 
indeed it is to 
look upon. 
A small thing 
at the begin- 
ning, just a lit- 
tle wreath of 
smoke, a _ police- “~ 8 
man kicking at a 
door, terrified peo- 
ple helped out of windows, a few flames 
and a cloud of smoke; then flames 
bursting out of windows writhing and 
twisting, a great snake of fire shooting 
upwards into a cloud of sparks, engine 
after engine thundering up in a mad 
gallop scattering the bystanders right and 
left, a crowd of riff-raff following in the 
train of each, black figures prancing like 
demons in the fierce golden glare, and 





BILL SYKES. 





2.30 A.M, A BELATED SUBURBAN. 
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SWEEPING THE TRAMWAY LINES. 


overhead the heavy crimson pall. Police- 
men rapidly collect, force back the 
onlookers, and make a clear space around 
the engines—a charmed circle into which 
none save members of the press may 
enter :—nominally, at least, for in practice 
pretty well anybody can pass the cordon 


HERALDS OF THE DAY. 


by saying ‘‘ Press ;” though of late the 
inquiries of suspicious policemen have 
rendered it necessary to give such answers 


as, /sle of Dogs Times, Harrow Road Mirror, 


Waltham Green Gazette. But it is worth a 
harmless momentary deviation from truth 
to get a good view of a London fire. 


By three o’clock the great city is at its 
quietest and pedestrians few and very far 
between. Along the big thoroughfares 
one sees crouching figures moving 
along in the gutters, grubbing for any- 
thing of value that may have been lost 
during the past twenty-four hours—these 

are t'e first heralds of the coming 
day. Instinct seems to guide 
them, for they move very quickly 
and yet leave nothing of any 
value whatsoever in their tracks. 
Later on they may be seen again, 
this time hunting in the dust- 
boxes that are put out the first 
thing in the morning. 

Very solemn and still do the 
bridges look, deserted save for 
some homeless wretch crouched 
on the stone seats or wearily 
gazing down on the dark water 
which reflects his life in its turbid 
current. It is in the darkness 
of the night that we pierce be- 
hind the veil, and see the price 

that has to be paid for the day time’s 
glitter and show ; the sorrow and suffer- 
ing, and all the things best left hidden in 
the darkness since they cannot be told. Let 
any one, in guise that will not attract 
attention, wander through the great city 
in the small hours of the morning for @ 
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week or two, and he will learn how very 
little civilisation has done to make the 
world better, he will see the eddies of the 
stream of progress. 

But the market carts are rolling in from 
the country-sides ; gradually the streets 
fillagain. Fleet Street is the first to wake 
up. Here one sees crowds of newsagents’ 
men in front of the offices of the daily 





FIRE! 


papers—men whose day’s work is prac- 
tically over by 9 A.M. 

With the cold morning light, which 
sets forth London in a purity to be found 
at no other hour, a whole series of fresh 
actors come upon the stage, and the darker 
side is hidden for a while beneath the 
brighter raiment of the day. 
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IN A 
py & 
With Illustrations 


BANY atramp, alone, or 
handcuffed to a gentle- 
man of similar ‘occupa- 
tion, may be seen on his 
way to the fulfilment of 
his destiny in the county 
Ake “aa caol. Day by day, and 
oS ER ee week by week, file by, 
in motley groups, all sorts and conditions 
of vagrants, the itinerant vendor of note- 
paper, the men with combs for sale,—a 
numerous fraternity these--the male and 
female couple, the lady, usually picked up 
on the road somewhere and dropped again 
to find a fresh partner if the sentences 
allotted to them by the judge do not coin- 
cide in length of time; and, lastly, the 
drunken, whining vagrant, who is always 
starving, yet always more or less tipsy. 
Then there are the gentlemen of the road, 
too proud to be seen walking with a com- 
mon policeman, who require nothing less 
than a spring cart to be driven in to the 
mansion always ready to entertain them, 
and provide them with creature comforts, 
in the shape of a bath, the skill and atten- 
tion of the hair-dresser, and the delicate 
inquiries of the prison surgeon with a 
view to the invigorating delights of the 
tread-wheel, or the philosophic meditations 
on human life generally, aroused by the 
picking of a few pounds of oakum. 
On ringing the gate-bell of the prison, 
a small door, with a grating, is opened, 
and the gate-porter looks at your pass, if 
you have one, or inquires the nature of 
your business. In the gate-lodge on the 
left as you go in, dwells the janitor of the 
gate, a methodical official, who always 
enters the name of every one passing 
through, and refers to the exact minute of 
the same by the aid of his clock. In front, 
are glass-covered doors, which open into 
the officiaf portion of the building, and, 





COUNTY PRISON. 


RAYLEIGH 


VICARS, M.A. 
by A. TWIDLE. 


on passing through these, you will find 
yourself in a corridor, with various 
offices on either side, and at the end of 
this passage, a pair of iron gates, 
leading into the prison proper. All 
prisons are constructed oz, so that to 
get into the cell portion of the establish- 
ment, three sets of doors or gates, must 
be traversed. 

Pass through the iron gates, and you 
are in the large hall, on all sides of which, 
above and below, you will see rows upon 
rows of cells, and tiers of landings. 
How silence reigns here! Scarcely a 
sound, save an occasional slamming of 
doors, or rattle of iron gates. If it is 
dinner-time, there must be some hundred 
men or more in the cells, but without an 
inspection by means of the small hole in 
each cell door, you would scarcely believe 
that the cells were tenanted, so subdued 
and orderly everything seems. On the 
door of each cell, are placed various 
cards, afford- 
ing information 
to the prison 
staff as to the 
stage to which 
the prisoner be- 
longs, and his 
conduct, for, 
inside gaols, 
there are good 
and badly be- 
haved men, the 
former largely 
predominating, 
and upon personal observance of prison 
rules rests, to a great extent, the in- 
dividual comfort of the prisoner. 

Inside a cell, the plank-bed, bed-clothes, 
towel, and other requisites of prison li 
have to be kept arranged in order, or 
question of dietary restrictions may 
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INTERIOR OF A CELL. 


unpleasantly prominent in the meals of 
the prisoner. Here and there, if work is 
to the front, may be seen men scrubbing 
the floors, brushing, dusting, or making 
themselves generally useful, clothed in a 
drab suit, of sombre appearance, though 
not honoured with knee breeches, such as 
penal servitude prisoners affect. 

On your right, as you enter one large 
room, you notice arow of wood 
enpartitions, and behind these 
a structure like a huge 
water-wheel, and, above 
you, a further landing, 
also provided with par- 
titions and a further dis- 
play of wheel. The parti- 
tions are for the men 
working the tread-wheel ; 
they hold on to a bar for 
support, and the wheel 
grinds the corn for the 
bread they eat, thus com- 
bining labour with utility. 
Forty men will easily turn 
this heavy apparatus by 
their individual weight ; 
all stamping and treading 


—_-- 


done forcibly is  un- 
necessary, the lifting of 
the body step by step 


sufficing to turn the whee! 
round. A _ certain reverend 
gentleman, a magistrate of the 
county of Lincoln, considering the 
wheel to bea very trifling formof labour, 
unted the same, and, being unable tc 
off, was compelled to complete the pre- 
Scribed period of revolution, from which 













little pleasantry he retired extremely 
exhausted, having emphatically refuted 
his own theories, by a little wholesome 
practical illustration. Doubtless, this 
reverend gentleman did more than merely 
lift the body, step by step, and so ex- 
perienced considerable inconvenience from 
his laudable enthusiasm ; he could how- 
ever easily have got off the wheel, if he had 
but tried, as there is no obstacle to pre- 
vent any prisoner from so doing, beyond 
the inconvenience of a small difference 
with the warder in charge, resulting pos- 
sibly in an interview with the governor 
next day and a referenceto the nature 
of the dietary enjoyed by the prisoner. 
In the interview or visiting room, 
prisoners, at stated times, are allowed to 
see, but not to touch, or even come near, 
their friends. There are two sets of bars, 
parallel and separated some ten feet or so, 
at the far side of which stands the 
prisoner, the warder in the centre, the 
visitor at the further side, so that there is 
the official always between the prisoner 
and his guest, to prevent stray contra- 
band articles from being handed to the 
prisoner: in some prisons there is also 
Wire netting over the top of the room, 
enclosing the bars, to prevent any- 


thing being thrown over by the visitor. 


ax 
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_ Now for the chapel, reached by ascend- was placed upon the drop, which had 
ing some stairs. One is struck by the been previously tested, but it would not 





Separate, and, 
after several in- 
effectual attempts 
to hang this man 
(a most atrocious 
murderer) had 
been made, he 
was placed again 
in the cell to 
which he never 
expected to re- 
turn, and respit- 
ed, pending the 
decision of the 
Home Secretary, 
the result being 
penal servitude 
tor life. 

Then there is 
a room in which 
are kept the cat 
o nine _ tails, 
various kinds of 

irons, and a birch 
rod or two. The 


THE TREAD-MILL WHEEI cat (not the prison cat 


with one tail, for we have 


remarkable cheerfulness of this building, seen him more than once) has nine cords 
with its open benches for the prisoners, attached thereto, without knots, the 
and the governor's pew, which almost 


reminds, one of the Royal Box at 


Albert Hall, reared aloft to command 


good view of all the men. 

Then, leaving the chapel, we 
proceed: to an institution fortun- 
ately less often in use, the 
scaffold. Standing in the prison- 
yard, one gets a view of the shed, 
which is some height from the 
ground, and is a _ permanent 
erection, after the type of the 
Newgate shed; a lever (resemb- 
ling a railway-signal hand-lever) 
projects, from the floor of the 
scaffold; this the executioner 
pulls, and the two boards, con- 
stituting the floor of the scaffold, 
separate, and the culprit drops 
down into the space beneath, the 
long dro». Sandbags are placed 
against each board, to obviate the 
wooden resonance of the same, 
as they fall away from each other. 
Some will remember how in a 
certain county prison some years 
ago the drop failed to act. Lee, 
now in penal servitude, was sen- 
tenced to death, and when the 
time for ‘execution arrived, he 
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amount of physical pain resulting from 
an intimate union between the lashes and 
the prisoner’s back varying according to 
the skill with which the same is handled. 
| remember one convict prison governor 
saying to me, ‘‘I have one or two men 
who can flog,” meaning that there were 
often to be found warders who could not 
flog. Three dozen strokes is a very usual 
allowance in necessary cases; at many 
prisons the thirty-six lashes are divided 
between three warders, each taking, or 
rather giving, a dozen. A prisoner is 
flogged in nearly all cases for an assault 
committed in prison on a warder or fellow 
prisoner, or a flogging may have been 
imposed as a_ part of the sentence, 
for instance, in cases of highway robbery 
withviolence, eu. 2 
garotters, 

and suchcow- e 

ardly crimi- § 
nals. Thecat 
is also used || 
when general |3 
misconduct 
has been of 
frequent oc- 
currence— 
usually a pen- 
al - servitude 
prisoner, who 
has become 
reckless, for 
it would not 
answer the 
purpose of a 
man under- 
going a hard 
labour sen- 
tence of atwo 
years’ maxi- 
mum to be in- 
subordinate for long; it would be hardly 
worth his while to make himself miserable, 
and to gain nothing but a sore back, and 
meagre diet, and, perhaps, leg-irons, for 
sixmonths. The birch rod is chiefly used 
for boys under special sentences, but not 
entirely, as we find it used in convict 
prisons when the cat fails. Many men 
dread the birch more than the lash, as 
savouring of degradation. It may be a 
fine thing and something to bo: st of on 
release, that the cat had been used, but 
few criminals would care to parade that 
they had been birched like a schoolboy. 
The one, in the obscure light of criminal 
reasoning, may be heroic, the other is 
humiliating. In the baking and cooking 
departments, one has an illustration of 
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trade work inside a prison. In large 
convict prisons, many industries find re- 
presentatives, but in county gaols, we do 
not expect to get much useful labour out 
of men the majority of whose sentences 
are very short. Bearing in mind the 
fact that vagrants form the staple supply 
of county prisons, the duration of their 
incarceration will not permit of much 
trade work. What can a man under a 
seven or fourteen days’ sentence be 
expected to learn? If you can make 
him grind the flour for his bread, keep 
his cell and the landings near to him 
clean, wash and scrub about, then you have 
done as much as can be expected under the 
circumstances. Everything inside a prison 
must be done by them as a matter of 
see - economy, 

: hence there 

is always 
plenty of 
work for pri- 
soners, leav- 
ing the tread- 
mill out of 
consider- 
ation. A pri- 


son is very 
much like a 
first - class 


steamer, 
every part of 
it must be 
kept scrupu- 
lously clean, 
and if a 
vagrant, after 
fourteen days’ 
hard labour, 
does not 
know the 
meaning of 
the word ‘‘ cleanliness,’”’ then I do not 
think that he ever will. 

Escapes from county gaols are very 
rare, the sentences scarcely justifying the 
risks run; it is the man under a sentence 


of ten or fifteen years who will do 
anything, if desperate, to regain his 
freedom. In nine cases out of ten, 


however, the man is soon retaken, and, 
as a result, loses all his prison privileges. 
If a convict is suspected of harbouring 
designs of escape, he has to put his 
clothes outside his cell every night, a 
somewhat ingenious’ prevention. It 
might at first sight be thought, that the 
top of a prison was the safest place in 
which to lodge ‘‘a long sentence” or 
desperate man. The experienced official 
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thinks otherwise, and places such men on 
the ground floor, so that the night watch- 
man can locate any sounds coming from 
a cell which must, evidently, be more 
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accessible, than if it were fifty feet above 
him. An ingenious escape happened at 
the now defunct Millbank; a_ convict 
managed to get up a chimney, and after 
thoroughly smearing himself with soot, 
played the part of an honest chimney 
sweep, marching off and sauntering past 
Scotland Yard quite unnoticed. He 
changed his clothes at the house of a 
friend, but eventually was captured near 
Euston Station by an interfering detective, 
who happened to observe certain injuries 
caused by his escape, and landed him 
safely home again. 

Returning to the corridor containing 
the offices, we look in at the room occupied 
by the clerks’ department of the prison, 
and notice the book containing hundreds 
of photographs (the faces and hands of 
convicted prisoners). 

This paper would be perhaps incom- 
plete without allusion to malingering. 
Some prisoners will do anything, 
suffer almost anything, to evade 
labour, the great medium being illness, 
generally of a tragical nature, such as 
epileptic seizures (by chewing a piece of 
soap a plausible foam may be pro- 
duced), bleeding from the nose, spitting 
blood, and soon. A prisoner, of whom 
I know something, ingeniously inserted 
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small pieces of wood in 
necessary hemorrhage 
staved off 


his nose, the 
ensuing, which 
the dreaded tread-wheel for 
a time until the acuteness of the officials 
concerned obtained the 


Pi: mastery of the secret. 
Anything rather than 
work ; it was so outside 
the prison walls, and it 
is so when inside the 
same. But! must bring 
my short paper to a 
close. My thanks are 
specially due to the 
Surveyor - General of 
Prisons, Sir Edmund 
Du Cane, K.C.B., 
R.E., for the very kind 
assistance rendered in 
placing facilities at my 
disposal for the artistic 
and other portions of 
this paper; also to 
Captain Eardley Wil- 
mot, the governor of 
Lincoln prison, for 

practical help rendered 

on many occasions, and 

to two gentlemen connected 

with the same prison, who assisted me 
on a special visit, and to whose aid the 
graceful combination of birch _ rods, 
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PENALTIES FOR MISCONDUCT. 
TWO BIRCH-RODS CAT 0’ NINE TAILS, HANDCUFFS 
AND CHAINS, 


A GROUP OF 


cat o’ nine tails, and other prison com- 
forts, are due. 
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By THE HON. EMILY LAWLESS. 


With Illustrations by 
HAVE sometimes _ flat- 
tered myself—in remote 
islands, stormy Atlantic 
solitudes, cottages set out 
upon remote headlands, 
and such like picturesque 
spots—that I could get on 
without any one to cook 
for me. It was an ex- 
hilarating dream, and | 
have even gone so far 
once or twice as to try 
and reduce it to practical experience, but 
must own that the plan is not one I| can 
conscientiously recommend for general 
adoption. Self-made stirabout is indi- 
gestible, unless stirred for a longer period 
than impromptu cooks are wont to 
bestow upon it. Bacon, fried over a 
sitting-room fire, is apt to leave more 
permanent reminiscences of its presence 
than one would think possible, while a 
prolonged course of tinned soups and 
potted meats has other results needless 
to particularise. If worn out with these 
amateur efforts, one hastily summons 
some local assistant to one’s aid, no 
amount of patriotism—I am _ speaking, 
it must be understood, of Ireland— 
will enable me to assert that one invari- 
ably finds even an embryo Fran- 
catelli ready to one’s hand. This con- 
fession will explain how it is that I 
cherish such a special sentiment of 
gratitude towards my friend Mrs. 
O’Donnell, who upon more than one oc- 
casion has come gallantly to the rescue, 
when I have rashly thrust myself into 
some such situation as those indicated 
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above, and am suffering from the natural 
results. 

Mrs. O’Donnell is herself a native of 
the west of Ireland, therefore well ac- 
quainted with its capabilities, and, what is 
even more important, with its limitations. 
She does not, however, belong to its 
sea-washed border, but to the more inland 
county of Roscommon, and it is within 
the limits of that county that her pro- 
fessional years have been chiefly spent. 

At present she has retired from active 
service altogether, and lives in great 
state and comfort with a married daughter, 
whose husband being the proprietor 
of a public-house, his female relatives 
go to Mass upon a side car, and possess 
all the other necessaries and luxuries of 
life, suitable to those who have allied 
themselves with the one really thriving 
and satisfactory industry in Ireland. As 
a ‘*compliment,” however, and in con- 
sideration of old acquaintanceship, she 
has more than once left these scenes 
of ease and comfort, and hastened to 
my side when some unusually de- 
spairing appeal has worked upon her 
compassion. 

Her conversation is at least as good as 
her made dishes, and our morning dia- 
logues—ostensibly upon the subject of 
ducks and chickens—are apt to stray to 
a greater distance from those topics than 
would be believed by any one who has 
not realised from what small and compara- 
tively insignificant startiny-points the 
conversation of two intelligent and really 
sympathetic people will in time diverge. 

After this last remark, which has a 
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flavour about ‘it of vainglory, I had 
better hasten to add that my share of 
these dialogues is all but entirely negative, 
being limited to occasionally uttering 
appropriate interjections, with perhaps 
now and then a question, when the stream 
of reminiscence seems for a moment to 
be abating. 

Of the various families that have from 
time to time had the advantage of Mrs. 
O’Donnell’s services, her chief favourite— 
her sheet anchor and war-horse so to 
speak—is that of the Carrowmores, 
upon whose estate she was born, in 
whose kitchen she graduated, and in 
whose affairs she takes the deepest and 
most affectionate interest. With me her 
theme has chiefly been the last Lord 
Carrowmore, although from her account 
he seems to have been rather a degen- 
erate member of that well-known and 
stalwart house; Mrs. O’Donnell’s whole 
tone in speaking of him presenting 
an odd admixture of awe for what he 
represented, joined to a sort of regret- 
ful pity for what, as a matter of fact, he 
himself was— 

‘*You see, ma’am, they were always 
great people, out and out, the Carrow- 
mores; the very top and glory of all 
the noble families of Roscommon,” 
she would say. ‘* Thought a power of 
themselves, they did, and no wonder! 
Grand-looking gentlemen, every one of 
them. To see Mr. John George—that’s 
the present lord—coming up the avenue 
of Castle Gaddery, with his chest tossed 
out, and he not looking at you, no, nor 
seeing you, no more than if you weren’t 
in it at all—dear me, it was a pleasure! 
They were all like that; grand gentry, 
high-steppin’ and proud, every one of 
them. A real out and out noble family. 
Ah! Dear me! dear me! 

‘*What sort of a place was Castle 
Gaddery, ma’am? Dear heart! don’t 
every one know that there’s not its 
match in all Ireland, let alone’ the 
county Roscommon! Why, when the 
old lord and lady—that’s my lord’s father 
and mother —was first married, ’twas four 
horses they’d have out whenever they 
went to take air in the neighbourhood, so 
it was—four horses, yes, indeed, not a 
horse less! That was before my time, 
but twas always the same, always. Why, 
when the railway was first opened to 
Athlone, I’ve heard say her old lady- 
ship could not be got to step into 
the train, no nor to look at it ’cept she 
might sit in her own coach the whole 
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time! Yes, indeed, and sit in it she did, 
too, till the day of her death, till the day 
of her death, did her old ladyship! Oh, 
a grand family they were always, and a 
grand house, and a grand place, and 
grand ways entirely! _ 

‘*Too much grandeur do you say, 
ma’am ? Well, may be so, indeed, may be 
so, the way the property is now. Still, 
rich or poor, rich or poor, they were 
always like that, always great and 
respected Held their heads high, 
higher than any one else in the county ; 
young and old, first and last, all the 
same, all the same, none like them 
far or near. All, that is, but the last 
one—my lord, as I always called him, 
having lived with him so long. He was 
never like a real Carrowmore at all, so he 
was not, poor dear, kind gentleman ; 
quite a different sort entirely! Small and 
thin in the body, a trifling-looking man 
to be one of ¢hat stock. A dark skin he 
had, with a narrow sort of a face and only 
a small bit of a black moustache on his 
upper lip, whereas the Carrowmores, 
every one of them that ever I saw, were 
fair men, with beautiful grand beards on 
their chins as they got on in life. Beau- 
tiful, indeed, yes, beautiful ! ” 

Mrs. O’Donnell would pause and here 
sigh deeply, stroking her own chin down 
with an air of contemplation. 

‘*“Maybe his looks wouldn’t have 
mattered so much, only that his ways, too, 
you see, ma’am, were so different ; not like 
that family’s ways at all, not at all, not 
at all! How he come to be so different | 
never could think ; but it was a pity, a very 
great pity! From the time he was a boy, 
I’ve heard tell, he was always the same ; 
coshering about with poor people for 
one thing, and listening to their foolish 
talk ; that and wandering here and there 
by himself, or sitting up half the night to 
read books — great common-looking 
books most of them as ever you saw, 
not like what you’d expect to be a lord’s 
books at all, so they wer’n’t. Writing, 
and writing too, writing away for hours 
and hours at a time, so you'd think 
it was paid he was for doing it. I 
understand ’twould as often as not be 
poetry he’d be writing. Poetry! to 
think of that, my God! and he a 
Carrowmore! Oh, my! Oh, my! Poor 
dear gentleman! Poor dear gentleman ! 
He was as kind a man as ever lived, 
and a good master, too, but it was a 
trouble, a sad, sad trouble to the family. 

‘* Did 7 ever read any of his poetry, is 
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what would 
Terrible to 


it, ma’am? No, indeed, 
ail me to be reading it? 
think of, indeed terrible! Still, 1 always 
maintain he was a_ well-meaning 
gentleman, and so I'll say to the day of 
my death, let who will be there. Poor 
dear gentleman, he might be a bit foolish 
in some things, but he had the nicest, 
easiest ways ever / knew in a gentleman ; 
yes, a sharp tongue he had, too, in his 
head, had me lord, mind you, when he 
chose. Oh, yes, ma’am ; there was none 
durst take a liberty with him, simple as 
he seemed, so there was not. Generous, 








‘deed, and you may say that! he was 
generous—would give the very coat off 
his back or the shoes off his feet, so he 


would, and not look to see if he was 
thanked either, no, indeed ; though ’twas 
terrible poor he was himself, terrible 
poor—that is, for a Carrowmore—and 
he the eldest of them all. It wasn’t 
at his own place, Castle Gaddery, at all, 
he lived, you understand, in those days 
I’m speaking of, ma’am. Oh, no; 
only in a small little house six miles, or 
maybe seven miles, below Shannon-bridge, 
a house no bigger than this one, if as 
big. His own house, Castle Gaddery, 
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had been shut up ever since the old 
lord died. Why, the roof of it alone 
cost more, I’m told, to keep up than 
my lord, God help him, had to live 
on in the year. However, that didn’t 
seem to matter to him. He was 
always that simple and natural, I do 
believe, if you’ll credit me, he liked living 
in a small little house best, so he did! 
It was in and out, in and out of doors 
with him the whole day long. Some- 
times he’d be wandering up and down 
along by the river-bank, or sitting 
writing in an old Dane’s Fort of a place 
there was up at the back beyont. Then 
in, and he’d be perhaps playing a bit of a 
tune on the piany, and with that out 
again, and over and over again. As often 
as not, I declare, he’d be doing nothing 
at all, only sitting and staring at the sky, 
or the trees, and smiling to himself— 
foolishness you'll say; ‘deed so it was, 
only 7 never minded him, you see, being 
so used to his ways. 

‘** A large establishment kept?’ Oh, 
bless you no, ma’am ; there was only myself 
in the house anda couple of girls under me, 
that and an old man they called Phineas 
Ruddy, that had been stable-helper in the 
old lord’s time. A fool he was, if ever 
there was a fool born into this world, was 
that Phineas Ruddy, God knows; yes, 
indeed, he was a fool, and worse thana 
fool.” 

‘*Had he never any of his relations 
with him ?” I inquired. 

‘Is it me lord? No, not to say 
living, ma’am. You see the house was 
that small and _ill-convenient made, 
one might say, being all doors and 
windows, nothing else. Now and then 
some of his nephews and nieces would 
come and stop with him for a bit—very 
kind it was of them, and a fine fuss 
his lordship would be in beforehand 
to make sure they had all they wanted. 
Now and again, too, he’d have a gentle- 
man friend to stay with him when nobody 
else would be about—queer-looking 
gentlemen some of those friends of his 
were, the queerest ever / saw, with long 
hair dangling down on their necks, and 


the queerest made clothes. And talk, 
talk! dear help us, how those gentle- 
men did talk! Outlandish languages, 


too, some of them, so they did, but / 
never minded. Whenever one of them 
would arrive me lord would be more out 
of doors than ever, sailing down the river, 
perhaps, or going into caves with candles, 
or walking about repeating poetry and a 
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power of such like doings. Harmless ? 
Well, yes, very harmless in course, 
ma’am; only queer, you know—more 
especially when you think of his being a 
Carrowmore ! 

‘“‘ Well, ma’am, the troubled times come 
on after I’d been about six years with his 
lordship, and the whole country was 
turned upside down, what with the meet- 
ings and the speeches and the serenadings 
up and down the world with tin pikes and 
gold crowns, and harps dressed up in 





t\ 


is 


green and ribbons, and flags with ‘ Death 
to the Tyrants’ and ‘Glory to Irin’ upon 
them, and the rest of the goings on! 
There was a grand meeting soon after 
it all began up at Ballinabarney, the very 
first ever there was in that 
the country, and a number of speeches 
made at it, by Parliament gentlemen 
come down’ on purpose from Dublin. 





part of 
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Grand speeches I’m told they were, telling 
the people that they were not going to be 
slaves any longer, and they so pleased to 
be told it, the creatures, that you might 
have heard them whooping and screeching 
and making the devil’s own divarsion right 
away at our back gate, which was more 
nor a mile from the place ; yes, indeed, 
more nor a mile from the place. Me 
lord, I heard from one that was at it, 
was specially spoke of by name, as a 
‘blood-sucker,’ and a ‘divourer of 
orphins,’ and a 
‘coorooneted 
ghoul,’ and the 
like—because of 
Castle Gaddery, 
you know, being 
not far off, 
ma’am, though 
it wasn’t much 
he ever got out 
of it, as every 
one in the world 
knew, the whole 
property being 
swallowed up 
with debts and 
mortgages and 
the like. I re- 
member by the 
same token as 
they were going 
home that after- 
noon, a lot of 
young fellows 
stopped at the 
cross roads, 
which was just 
below the house, 
and hooted and 





screeched and 
roared at the 
tops of their 
voices — ‘To 
Hell with Car- 
rowmore,” and 
‘Three cheers 
for little Preg- 


haun’s buryin’!’ 

‘What was 
Preghaun ? Oh, 
that was just a name they had for him 
because of his being so black, you know, 
and so small. Me lord heard them him- 
self, so he did, for I saw him standing 
outside the study window at the time, with 
his head on one side, and he listening for 
all the world as if he liked it, though | 
don’t suppose he could. 

‘* Well, ma’am, me lord’s nephews and 
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nieces didn’t come over at all, at all, that 
year to stop with him, leastways none of 
his nieces did, and I misremember that 
any of his nephews did ’cept it was Mr. 
Algernon—that’s Mr. John George’s—I 
mean the present lord’s eldest son, you 
know. He came once for a short time at 
the beginning of the troubles and there 
was great talk between him and me lord, 
and Mr. Clancy, the agent, and I heard 
Mr. Algernon say there was nothing like 
firmness, and that you oughtn’t to give 
way to them, not if it was ever so. You'll 
wonder how [ heard, but I was put- 
ting by some of the chimbley ornaments, 
as it happened that afternoon, in a closet 
which was convenient to the study, 
so I heard a good deal of what went on. 
Mr. John George, it seems, wrote the 
same thing from London, and very dis- 
pleased he was with me lord, I heard, for 
being so weak and easy-going, giving 
way at every turn, and letting the property 
be destroyed and rejuced in his hands, he 
not having, as Mr. John George told him, 
more than a life use of it, so that it was 
his duty to remember those that came after 
him and not let the rents be cut down and 


rejuced the way they were. Well, ma’am, 
after all their talking, Mr. Algernon he 


went off to London by the early train, 
and me lord he just stayed on by himself, 
and in and out and about with him, the 
same as usual, not appearing to notice any- 
thing that was going on. That was one of 
the queer things about him. To see 
him you'd never believe anything was 
happening in the country, no more than if 
Mr. Parnell and Mr. Davitt and Mr. Dillon 
and all the rest of the Parliament gentle- 
men had never been born nor heard of ! 
‘¢Didn’t he read the papers and learn 
what was happening that way you say, 
ma’am? Well, then, indeed, if you'll 
take my word for it, I] don’t believe he 
ever did, or as good as never. There 
was no Dublin paper or Cork or Limerick 
paper come to him to my _ certain 
knowledge the whole time I was in the 
house, and only one London one i 
member what the name of it was now— 
“The Times?” ‘**Oh, no, ma’am, I 
shouldn’t have misremembered ¢Aat name 
on account of its being all but the same, you 
may say, as the Irish Times ; *twas a much 
smaller paper whatever its name was. 
Any way he had that, and a couple more 
that used to come to him every week. 
Their names began with an 4, both of 
them, that I’m sure of, for I had to open 
and iron them out by the kitchen fire. 
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Those he’d read, but as for the other, as 
often as not it would be lying uncut day 
after day till I'd ask his lordship if I might 


take it to top the jam-pots with. ‘Cer- 
tainly, Mrs. O'Donnell ; to be sure, my 
good Mrs. O'Donnell,’ he’d say, not 


knowing what I was asking him, the 
creature, no more than if it was Greek 
I was talking, but smiling up at me with 
that look he had in his eyes when he was 
thinking of something else, very aggravat- 
ing some people thought it, only / 
didn’t mind that, or anything else about 
him, being so used, you see, to his ways. 

**One thing there was, though, | couldn’t 
abide, right or wrong, and that was the 
way he would sit the whole day long with 
the windows open, and the blinds pulled 
up to the very top; yes, indeed, all day, 
ma’am, and half the night too, often! 
Dreadful to see, remembering the bad 
work that was going on everywhere 
about in the country, as every one else in 
the world knew if 4e didn’t. 

*** Don't you think, me lord, you'd 


better let me shut down that window ?’ 
I'd say, coming in from the kitchen, and 
he standing there with a candle maybe in 
his hand at the bookcase looking at the 
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books, or else walking up and down the 
room and as plain to be seen, though he 
was but a small gentleman, as a blue- 
bottle fly would be on a gas lamp! 
Tempting Providence, it was, no better! 
for none could tell who mightn’t be 
outside there in the dark, convenient 
in the bushes, just waiting and watching 
on the sly till they could get him easiest, 
and be off before e’er a one could touch 
them. 

‘“*However, I might as well have 
talked to an old image that he kept 
there on the shelf for anything he minded. 
‘What's that, Mrs. O’Donnell?’ he 
would say, looking at me in a sort of 
half-awake way, so that I’d know that he 
didn’t hear or heed, the creature, what was 
being said to him, though always, | will 
say, as civil as civil. ‘Shut down the 
window ?’ he’d say then. ‘Oh, dear, no, 
Mrs. O’Donnell, ’tis an enchanting even- 
ing, and I’m just waiting for the moon 
to rise and then I think I'll go for a little 
stroll along the river, so you needn’t 
hurry about dinner. And mind, if I’m not 
back in time, you can just put it by for 
me, Mrs. O’Donnell,’ that’s what his 
lordship would say, standing upon one 
foot, and reaching down for his hat which 
he kept on a peg there near the window. 
Indeed and indeed, ’twas but a morsel 
he’d eat at the best of times, ma’am, 
scarce enough to keep the life in a 
crow, and as often as not he'd take 
what little it was out with him in his 
pocket, and eat it anywhere, on the 
roadside like a tramp, or in the boat 
out on the river, or oftenest of all in 
that old place he was so fond of going 
to, the Seven Churches they call it, you 
know, ma’am. ’Twasa curious thing, and 
a thing I often remarked, for all he was 
such a delicate gentleman he seemed able 
to be more out of doors than any one / 
ever saw, let alone a lord, and even when 
he was at home it would be up and about 
with him and in and out, after every one 
else was in bed, so it would, extra- 
ordinary ! 

‘* Well, ma’am, after that I’d just have 
to go back to the kitchen, which was 
opposite like—as it might be across that 
passage over there—and sit down and 
keep myself quiet, though I was uneasy 
enough in my mind, as well I might be, 
God knows. 

‘* Didn’t he have any police protection ? 
Oh, dear, no, ma’am ; that was a thing his 
lordship neyer would hear of, so he 
wouldn’t, not if it was ever so ; and though 
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he was such an easy gentleman he wasn’t 
one you would make have a thing if his 
mind was set against it, so he was not. 
At the beginning of the troubles the 
Government sent a sergeant and two 
polis—big, upstanding men they were, 
any one of them would have made six of 
me lord—and wrote to him, I under- 
stood, that they was to stop in the house 
and follow him about wherever he went, 
as there was a sure word gone up to 
Dublin Castle that his name was downin 
the black list, and for a certainty he was to 
be shot. Me lord was too civil to send 
them away at the first, and told me to 
see that they had plenty to eat and as much 
whisky as they liked, only to keep them, for 
God’s sake, out of his sight. Indeed, a 
pair of quieter young fellows than two of 
them couldn’t be anywhere ; decent, easy- 
going boys; give them the food and 
the drink they wanted, and ‘twas all they 
asked or looked for; but there was a 
sergeant with them, a big, black, sour- 
looking Orangeman from the north, that 
was a different sort altogether. Stiff, 
very stiff, in his ways he was, as all them 
Orangemen are. ‘Does your lordship 
propose attendin’ afternoon service to- 
morrow?’ says he the first day ever 
they come—which, as it happened, 
was a Saturday—standing up stiff and 
straight in the passage, which was so 
narrow that there was scarce room for the 
two shoulders of him in it. Now me 
lord was not much given to attendin’ 
service, morning or afternoon, and that’s 
the truth, being fonder of wandering 
about as he chose, and reading his own 
books and the likes of that, so he couldn’t 
stand being asked such questions, no, 
nor being followed about and stared at, 
not being used to it. Howsoever he 
managed, he stopped the Government 
from sending any more polis, and from 
that day on he just went in and out, in 
and out in his own way, and the windows 
always wide open, and he inside playing 
on the piany, as much as to tell them 
where they'd find him, and giving no 
more thought or heed to himself than if 
he’d been safein the middle of Merrion 
Square ! 

‘* Well, ma’am—-~-” here Mrs. O’Don- 
nell made another long pause and heaved 
adeep sigh. ‘‘ Well, ma’am, it come at 
last! One day—it was a Thursday, I re- 
member, for I’d been speaking to the 
woman that used to hawk fish round from 
Athlone—an out and out cheat she was 
born and bred, if ever there was one in 
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this world, so she was—Anastasia Doolin 
was her name, and her husband’s was 
Mick McGeoghelan, that had one of the 
boats on the river, a thieving, ill-tongued 
pair, the two of them, as any in Roscom- 
mon! Well, ma’am, I had been buying 
some mackerel from her for the next day’s 
dinner for ourselves, and a couple over 
that would do, said I, for me lord.” 

‘**Och! Glory, glory! Great queen of 
glory! how mighty grand we are with 
our lords !’ says she sneering like, though 
there was black rage all the time, as I 
knew well, in her heart, along of my 
having found out that she’d sold me a 
white sole in the place of a black one, 
only the last Friday was a fortnight. 

‘* * Take care of that fine lord of yours, 
Mrs. O’Donnell, ma’am! take care of 
him !’ says she, threatening me like with 
her finger. ‘Keep a bit of cord about 
his legs, and don’t let him out of your 
sight, that grand lord, for feard you 
might lose him! Make the most of him 
with your pride and your grandeur, 
boasting it up and down the country that 
you’re serving a lord, though it zs the 
smallest and the meanest-looking lord ever 
was seen, no bigger than a jack-snipe, 
and that would have been put out of it 
long before this if only he'd been a 
reasonable sized man, instead of a poor 
pitiogue that the boys can hardly see, and 
might be shooting at him all day and 
night too without hitting him, so they 
might, the darlin’s. 

‘** What's that, woman ? What wicked- 
ness are you saying at all, at all?’ 
screams I. 

** * Woman, indeed ! woman yourself!’ 
says she, with an imperent toss of her 
head. ‘ Takecare, I tell you, of that fine 
lord of yours, for by the piper that played 
before Moses ’twon’t be many days longer 
you'll be able to boast of how you’re 
serving a lord, so it won’t!’ And with 
that off with her, and not another word, 
good or bad, could I get from her. 

‘*Well, ma’am, you may think after 
that if I was oneasy before, ’twas twice 
as oneasy I was then, for those hawking 
people do hear everything that’s said 
in the country, good or bad, they do. 
So I asked Phineas Ruddy to find out if 
he could what was going on at all, at all. 
And he asked one and he asked another 
and at last he found out that there was 
great talk of how Phil Foggarty had 
sworn at the ‘Heart of Irin,’ where 
most of the bad work was hatched, that 
he’d do for me lord within three months, 
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on account of a farm over at Castle Gad- 
dery, that Mr. Clancy, the agent, had 
taken from one of the Foggartys. Now 
it wasn’t PAil Foggarty’s farm at all, as it 
happened, no, nor belonging to any of 
his family, but just to Zuke Foggarty, 
that had been paid off six months before 
and gone to America, and was only Phil's 
second cousin at the best, when he 
was in it. What business had he to go 
taking up other people’s business and 
putting himself to the fore, I should like 
to know, and he not even asked ?—such 
interfering ways ! 

‘* Well, ma’am, the time went on and 
no more about it, so I began to hope 
nothing would happen, more particular as 
no one had had sight or sound latterly of 
Phil Foggarty in the country. However, 
one evening towards the end of Sep- 
tember, | was dishing up the dinner, 
when I heard a sound like a shot coming 
from the little wood over beyond me 
lord’s study. Well, when I heard that, 
the dish I had in my hands just leaped 
clean out of them, so it did, with the 
terror I was in, and broke to bits on the 
floor, and I screeched to Phineas Ruddy 
to run and see what had happened. But he 
pretended not to hear, so he did, though 
he heard me right well, the old bogart. 
With that I gathered myself up and I 
run over to the study, but before I could 
get there, Bang! Bang! went: that gun 
again, and when I got into the room there 
was a cloud of smoke in it, enough 
to blind you, and a queer smell too, 
like pepper, that set me off sneezing. 
Well, when I had got the water a bit 
out of my eyes, I looked round for me 
lord. And if you’ll believe me, ma’am, 
there he was sitting in his chair for all the 
world as if nothing had happened, only 
the book he had been reading at the 
time fallen over on the floor, as it might 
be there at your feet, and the window 
open as usual down to the ground, and 
the smoke hanging about him, so that 
I could scarce see him at first in the 
middle of it. 

‘* * My God, melord!’ screams I. ‘My 
God, me lord, what is it, at all?’ says 
I. ‘ Don’t tell me your hit,’ says I. 

*** Really, Mrs. O’Donnell,’ says he, 
speaking quite easy and quiet. ‘Really, 
my good Mrs. O’Donnell, I’m not yet 
sure myself,’ says he. And with that he 
puts up his hand to his shoulder, and ‘I 
believe, now you mention it, I am,’ says he. 

‘*On that I ran to him, ma’am, as you 
may well believe, and looked at his 
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shoulder, and, sure enough, there was 
blood staining the back of his coat, for 
he was sitting with his back to the window 
at the time. It didn’t seem much of a 
wound, though, for all that shooting and 
smoke and the noise of it all. It wasn’t 
low down either, only right up at the top 
of his shoulder. For all that, the moment 
I caught sight of the blood I let out a 
screech, and began to cry thieves and fire 
and murder, and with that Phineas Ruddy 
ran into the room with a big old gun he 
had got hidden somewhere loose in his 
hands, and his face as white as that sheet 
of paper before you, ma’am, and he all 
shake-shaking, so that it was plain he 
couldn't hold it straight, much less shoot 
with it, the creature. 

‘* «Give me up that gun,’ says his lord- 
ship, turning round and speaking a bit 
sharp, but keeping quite quiet still, only his 
eyes opening wider than ever I seen them 
open before, and he looking at a spot in 
a big clump of fuchey bushes there was 
outside, where we could all see something 
was moving, now that the smoke was 
beginning to clear away. 





‘With that he upped with the gun to 
his shouldér, though I could see by the 
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twitch of his face it hurt him bad to lift it, 
and let blaze into the middle of that 
fuchey bush. Well, at that, ma’am, there 
comes a great roaring and screeching out 
of the clump, so that I made sure in my 
own: mind it was one of them polis, 
the creatures, that had come up hearing 
the shot, or a pig, maybe, rootin’ there, 
for I didn’t think it could be any one 
else. But, no! if you'll believe me, it 
was Phil Foggarty himself and no other, 
though what made him stop after he'd 
done his job nobody ever could guess. 
Anyhow, there he was, and tumbled out 
on to the gravel, he did, bleeding, and 
roaring, and crying he was murdered, 
and his own gun smoking hot all the time 
in his hands! I suppose he thought he 
might as well stop and see the end of it 
because of there being only us three 
women in the house, and Phineas Ruddy 
that was little better, and no one in the 
world believing that me lord, who was 
always so easy-going, would shoot back, 
let it be ever so. However, shoot back 
he did, ma’am, for I saw it with my own 
eyes, just as I’m telling you, and when 
the polis came up, which they did 
in about an hour’s time, they’d 
nothing to do but to take Phil 
Foggarty off with them on a 
car to Athlone, and into the jail 
there with him as easy as easy. 

‘*“Was he badly hurt? Me 
lord is it? Well, not so very 
badly, ma’am ; still he had to go 
to bed, and Phineas Ruddy was 
sent off post-haste to Ballynahoola 
for the doctor, though it was three 
in the morning by the same token 
before he could bring him back, 
on account of two other men 
having been hit that same night 
not far from Lucknadarragh, and 
he sent for to cut the bullets out of 
them. There was no bullet to be 
cut out of me lord, praise be to 
God, only a bit of a flesh wound 
at the top of his shoulder, and 
another in the calf of his leg that 
we hadn’t found out at first, and 
a shock, so the doctor said, to 
the whole inside of him; but, 
if he’d keep quiet and eat all he 
could, he’d be as well as ever in 
a week, so the doctor told him, or 
a month at the very most. 

‘* Howsomever, it was coming 
on cold weather then, the begin- 
ning of October, and me lord had to lie on 
the sofey the whole day ’stead of trapesing 
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éver the country the way he was used. It 
was an early winter, too, that year, and 
wet, very wet. You could hear the rain pat- 
tering from every part of the house, so that 
it got quite distressful, and I suppose he 
was moped listening to it. He used to 





to come over and see to me lord, who 
was looking badly. ’Deed, ‘twas a 
pitiful sight to see him getting smaller 
and smaller every day he lived, and 
the eyes of him bigger and bigger, 
so that it was no solider than a half- 








lie there all day long, with his books about 
him, and now and then he'd read a little 
bit out of one of them, and a little bit 
out of another, but most times he’d be 
just looking out at the window and hum- 
ming a bit of a tune to himself, a dreary 
sort of a tune it was to listen to, and 
one that give me the melancholies to 
hear, for I would be in and out of that 
study room of his all day long, you'll un- 
derstand, ma’am, bringing him his beef- 
tea, ora drop of mulled wine, or any- 
thing else I thought he’d take. "Twas little 
enough, God knows. He was always a 
poor eater, but from that time forward he 
eat less and less every day, less and less, 
so he did, less and less!”" Here Mrs. 
O’Donnell’s apron went up to her eyes, 
and she began to sob gently. ‘‘A poor 
eater always, the poorest ever / knew 
for a gentleman; but after that time 
‘twould have broken any one’s heart to 
be cooking for him and see the food 
coming back day after day scarce touched, 
only a bit of vegetable, maybe, or a drop 
of gravy, nothing else, though he’d stir 
about the things on his plate, so he would, 
making believe he was eating a power— 
he was always thoughtful, was his poor 
lordship. At last, ma’am, seeing him 
so moped, what with eating so little 
and having no company, I made bold to 
write myself to London to Mr. John 
George, though I was never a fine writer, 
as you know, nor much of a scholard at 
the best of times. Still I made shift to 
tell him some one ought, I thought, 


grown tom-tit he’d look, lying on that 
sofey of his, smothered in big books, 
and not able to read them either, for I’d 
see him lift first one and lay it down 
and then another, dropping them back 
with a sort of asigh. Not that they would 
have done him any good if he Aad been 
able to read them, in course, for what 
good could books do any gentleman, least 
of all a sick one ? 

‘*Did Mr. John George come? Yes, 
indeed he did, ma’am, and beautiful he 
looked with his great beard, beautiful, 
but if you'll believe, often and often after- 
wards, though it seems a strange thing 
to say, | was a’most sorry in my own mind 
I'd ever written to him, so I was. You 
see, ma’am, Mr. John George was a regu- 
lar Carrowmore—a grand-looking gentle- 
man, always busy and important like—a 
wonderful determined man, as everybody 
said, and the best head for business out 
and out anywhere. As for health, I don’t 
suppose he’d ever had an ache nor 
pain in his life, unless it was, maybe, 
the toothache, or a bit of the indigestion 
when he’d eaten his dinner too fast. Now 
my lord he was always ailing and delicate, 
always ailing and puny from the time he 
was a boy. It didn’t need Phil Foggarty 
to be shooting at him, the blackguard, to 
make him delicate, though I don’t suppose 
that did him any good neither, inside or 
out. 

‘* Dear me, ma’am, to see those two 
gentlemen together it was a curiosity, 
a regular curiosity, remembering that 
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they was brothers. Mr. John George— 
I mean his present lordship, I do always be 
callin’ him wrong—would stand over 
against the fireplace looking so grand and 
tall, and his beard all fluffed out splendid, 
telling me lord he ought to do this, and 
he'd be quite well if he’d only do that; 
and me lord would just lie on the sofey and 
look up at him with those big eyes of his 
shining in his little wizendy face, and now 
and then he’d nod his head and say, ‘ Very 
likely, John,’ or, ‘ Quite true, John,’ only 
with a look all the time in the corner 
of his eye, so that I could see in his heart 
he ‘wished his brother anywhere on 
God’s earth if he would only just go and 
leave him to himself. However, ’twas 
himself went away in the end, so it was, 
for Mr. John George said he couldn’t 
stop any longer in it, and he wouldn't go, 
not a step of him, till his lordship agreed 
to go too, which he did at the last, 
though it was ill he liked it, as any one 
could see. Indeed it was plain to me that 
he intended to give them the slip some 
time or other, and come quietly back unbe- 
knownst, for one of the last words he said 
to me was, ‘Mind and don’t forget that 
receipt of yours for the stuffed tomatees, 
Mrs. O'Donnell,’ says he. He was always 
very partial to stuffed tomatees, was his 
poor lordship, although such a _ poor 
eater.” 

Mrs. O’Donnell’s apron again travelled 
up to her eyes, and again she sobbed softly 
to herself. 

‘‘ Howsomdever, ma'am, he never did 
come back, not for the stuffed tomatees 
nor for nothing else, for they took him 
abroad to some foreign town-—I misre- 
member the name of it now, but I think it 
was in the south of Italy.” 

‘*Naples? Oh, no, ma’am, a longer 
hame than that—four syllables there was 
to it to the best of my recollection—and 
about five months afterwards we heard 
that he’d got much worse, very bad in- 
deed, and not likely to live. Whether it 
was the shooting, or the wound not heal- 
ing rightly, or just the botheration of the 
whole thing, and being put out of his own 
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easy Ways, or 


the queer foreign food 
he would be getting in those sort of 


onnatural places, or what it was, God 
knows. Anyhow, he seems never to have 
done a bit of good, and every time we 
heard of him ’twas worse he was than the 
time before, and the next tinie would be 
worse still, tillat last there come the very 
worst news of all. He was dead, was 
his poor lordship, and buried, too, what’s 
more, for they buried him out there in that 
foreign place he died in—curious how I do 
misremember its name, often as I’ve heard 
it! But I had always a poor memory for 
strange names, always, ’cept it was the 
names of made dishes. 

‘* Why didn’t they bring him back to be 
buried at home, ma’am? ’Deed, you may 
well ask ¢hat, and greatly talked of it was 
and greatly wondered at in the country, 
greatly talked of and wondered at, indeed ! 
Mr. John George—I mean his present 
lordship—gave out that it was along 
of the state of the neighbourhood, 
and that he didn’t want his_ brother’s 
corpse to be insulted, and it going to its 
burying. Maybe that was his reason, 
but for my part I never believed a 
word of such a thing, so I did not. They 
was hard enough and bad enough, and 
ondacent enough, God knows, those times; 
still there was a power of people up and 
down the country that liked the poor lord 
right well, and would have gone a long 
way to see him laid in the ground decent, 
not to speak of hooting him or the likes of 
that. Poor he might be and small, not 
much to look at, and queer in his 
ways, not like a Carrowmore the 
least in the world, still he was a real 
gentleman when all was said, and a 
kind master, and so I'll maintain to 
my dying day. A good heart he had, too, 
the very best heart in the world, though 
he was such a poor eater. Is it a duck or 
a chicken I'll be ordering for you to- 
day, ma’am? There was a lot of fine 
young pullets running round at Alicia 
O’Slatterly’s last Sunday was a week. 
They ought to be coming on now, I think, 
nice tender eating.” 
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SITHIN a stone’s-throw 
of the little railway- 
station with its mini- 
ature. plantation of 
carefully tended coni- 
fers, an unpretend- 
ing lodge and iron 
gate indicate the en- 
trance to Bagshot Park, the country 
home of their Royal Highnesses the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught. 

Over a slight incline, the turf-bordered 
road winds between two rows of horse- 
chestnut trees—as yet in their infancy ; and 
the first intimation that this is the abode 
of Royalty is conveyed by a small iron 
tablet at the base of one of these saplings, 
stating that the avenue was planted by the 
Duke and Duchess on the first anniver- 
sary of their wedding, March 13th, 1879. 

Groups of noble trees in all their glory 
of early summer foliage mask the house 
and its outbuildings, until the rising 
ground is conquered. The vivid pink 





blossom of hawthorn and the marvellous 
colouring of immense standard azaleas, 
are brought into startling prominence by 
the dark masses of trees inthe background. 
A typical English park sleeping in the 
sunshine is on the left, where at foot 
of a gentle slope, a gleam of water 
betrays the presence of a small lake 
spanned by a pretty little bridge leading 
along -a private pathway to the village 
church, whose tall and picturesque steeple 
just shows through the woods, and cuts 
the sky-line of the distant Bagshot hills. 

Erected in the year 1878, under the 
personal supervision of the late Sir 
Howard Elphinstone, Comptroller of the 
Duke’s Household, Bagshot House stands 
on a plateau some three hundred yards 
distant from the site of the old mansion ; 
no trace of which, except the stables and 
dairy, now remains. After careful de- 
signing by Mr. Benjamin Ferry, the 
present structure, in the Tudor-Gothic 
style of architecture, was embodied in 
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red brick picked out with Portland stone. 
The beautiful old gardens were artistically 
blended with modern flower-beds and 
groups of trees. Commodious stables 
displaced the old buildings, and a general 
modernising of the entire demesne was 
set on foot. 

As at Sandringham the entrance is at 
the back, and the carriage-drive termin- 
ates beneath a handsome stone porch, 
the monograms of the Duke and Duchess 
being conspicuous on the wall above. 
On entering the hall, which is square and 
surrounded by a gallery, one cannot fail 
to observe over the fireplace, a painting 
by the Empress Frederick, representing 
part of the Palace at Potsdam. A brilliant 
reflector in front lights it up at night 
with great effect. Antlers of red deer, 
oak brackets, bearing rare china vases, a 
tasteful dado and parquet floor polished 
to perfection, complete the fout en- 
semble of this hall of welcome, in which 
one would willingly linger in the heat of 
summer, or still more perhaps in winter, 
when the huge fireplace flanked by life- 
sized figures in wood supporting the 
overmantel, blazes with beech-logs that 
make a veritable ‘‘ solid core of heat.” 

Turning to the right from the hall, the 
most unique and exquisite feature or 
Bagshot House is reached. We are in 
a corridor leading to the billiard-room ; 
but any one would imagine that a real 
bit of far-off India had been bodily 
transported into Surrey. Walls and 
ceiling are composed of the most finished 
work in light cedar; the characteristic 
curves of this gallery, lending themselves 
with facility to the designs executed at 
Lahore by Ram Singh, of the Mayo 
School of Art, the Indian artist, who was 
responsible for the superb Durbar Hall 
at Osborne. Here he has surpassed his 
other efforts, and the effect of flowers, 
fruit and quaint ornamentation carved in 
this fragrant wood is most charming. 

Like the corridor, the billiard-room is a 
perfect revelation of highly-wrought 
wood-carving—furniture, walls, ceiling 
and table are eloquent of the patient toil 
of handicraftsmen in Her Majesty’s 
Eastern Empire. Two corner fireplaces— 
one on each side of the large recessed 
window—with panels of light and dark 
cedar alternating, give tone to the 
apartment. 

On the same floor are the dining-room, 
drawing-rooms, and library ; all small, but 
thoroughWW comfortable. The larger of 
the two drawing-rooms—the one opening 





out of the other—contains some inter- 
esting portraits of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Connaught when a child; the most 
noticeable being a copy of the famous 
Winterhalter ; the original of which is in 
the corridor at Windsor. It is too well 
known to need description, but the richly- 
chased casket which the Iron Duke is 
presenting to the one-year-old Prince 
Arthur whom his royal mother holds in 
her arms is apocryphal, and was intro- 
duced for the sake of effect; the real 
gift, a plain but solid gold cup, being 
probably considered by the painter too 
inartistic in appearance. There is also 
a picture of the Prince at the age of six 


CORNER FIREPLACE IN BILLIARD-ROOM, 


as a drummer-boy in the Guards, the 
bear-skin almost concealing his innocent, 
bright little face. 

In a conservatory adjoining this room 
there are some noble tree-ferns, supple- 
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mented by several specimens of crypto- 
gamia from every part of the world. 
This snuggery is used as a smoking- 
room ; and very pleasant it must be to 
sit beneath the cool shade of overhanging 
leaves and fronds, and enjoy a fragrant 
after-dinner cigar. 

From the windows of the bedrooms 
some lovely views are to be had of the 
fair landscape spread out below. The 
furniture in the Duchess’s dressing-room 
is principally of 
ebony, and the 
beds are of the 
old - fashioned 
four-poster type. 
The Duke’s dress- 
ing- room con- 
tains numerous 
family portraits ; 
one of which is 
particularly at- 
tractive — the 
Duchess and her 
first-born; the 
motherly _ solici- 
tude of Her Royal 
Highness as she 


tic arrangements 
are excellent. In 
fact, for its size, 
there are prob- 
ably few country- 
houses where the 
evidence of fore- 
sight in building, 
not merely for 
effect but forcom- 
fort, is so con- 
spicuous. No- 
thing has _ beer. 
overlooked. True, 
the kitchen is not 
large, though 
lately it has been added to. But it is 
lofty, very light, and pleasant to look at, 
with a high-pitched open roof of varnished 
pine. 

The Servants’ Hall is cheerful and 
commodious, and contains some curious 
old chairs from the Brighton Pavilion, 
many of them marked with the Queen’s 
initials, some with those of George IV. 

Once more in the open air, we stroll 
across the park towards the vicarage, 
hidden in its plantation of pine trees and 
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rare silver firs. Within the pretty little 
parish church of St. Anne’s, which stands 
just outside the park, the Rev. Pendarves 
Lory explains to us that the co-operation 
and generosity of the Duke have been the 
chief factors towards its erection; and 
having pointed out the beautiful altar- 
cloth and frontal made at Poonah by the 
Indian School of Art Needlework, and 
shown us several interesting memorial 
windows — one to the late Duke of 
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Albany, and another to Sir Howard 
Elphinstone, who was drowned at sea- 

and also indicated two pews reserved 
for the Ducal family, unmarked by any 
feature that might distinguish them 
from the rest, he commences to discourse 
most learnedly on the history of the 
district. From him we find that 
‘* Baggeshott ” (as it was originally spelt), 
probably means Jdecechwood, that it was 
mentioned in the Chronicés of Abingdon 
before Domesday Book was compiled, and 
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that it was included in a grant made to 
Chertsey Abbey in the year 993. It ap- 
pears that from the daysof William the 
Conqueror until the reign of Henry III., 
it remained a royal demesne, when it was 
disafforested. Edward III. gave it to his 
uncle, the Earl of Kent, from whom it 
descended to Joan the ‘‘ fair maidof Kent,” 
wife of the Black Prince. Subsequently, 
Margaret of Beaufort, mother of Henry 
VII. owned it. Bagshot House was a 
favourite hunting-lodge of James I., who 
in spite of his constitutional inability to 
bear the sight of cold steel, was present 
at the pulling down and slaughter of many 
a ‘‘ tall red deer.” Here, too, Charles I. 
used to come and ruralize, occu- 
pying his leisure, it is said, by 
shooting squirrels with a cross- 
bow. The martyr-king, during 
the troublous times of the Civil 
War, passed through the quiet 
little hamlet a prisoner, and was 
received by Lord Newburgh, the 
then tenant of the park. A 
concerted scheme to enable him 
to escape on this occasion fell 
through, as so many other well- 
laid plans had done before. 
Charles II. hunted here for five 
days in 1667, and afterwards 
settled the estate on the Duchess 
of Cleveland. At the particular 
request of George II. it was ap- 
propriated to the use of the Prince 
of Wales by Lord Albemarle, 
who spent fh rebuilding the old 


lodge over £50,000. King George III. 
gave it to the Duke of Gloucester, who 
lived here in perfect retirement It is 
now in the Department of Woods and 
Forests, under which the Duke of Con- 
naught holds a long lease. 

In 1820, an unsightly chapel was built 
to minister to the spiritual wants of the 
village. It was pulled down in 1883, and 
the new church commenced, after a grand 
bazaar had been held, thanks to the 
kindness of the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught, in their grounds, in aid of 
the building fund. If local report be 
correct, tea was dispensed on_ that 
occasion by the bevy of fair ladies who 
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assisted H.R.H. the Princess of Wales 
and other members of the Royal family, 
at the modest price of half-a-crown a 
cup. St. Anne’s was completed in 1884, 
encumbered with a debt of £1000; to 
remove which, it is rumoured that another 
royal bazaar is in contemplation. 


Photograph by Messrs. Bassano, Bond Street, London, 


H.R. H. 


Adjoining the old building are the new 
Stables, built in an attractive style, and 
replete with every modern convenience. 
In the coach-house are kept the sleigh 
used by the Duke when he was in 
Canada, several children’s carriages, and 
the Duchess’ invalid-chair. At present 
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there are no horses in the stables; nor 
will there be until everything is in order 
for the Duke’s expected entering into 
residence, 

No great country-house is complete 
without a dairy. This one is very 
modest in appearance, and must not for 
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a moment be compared with the com- 


modious and beautiful Swiss chalet at 
Sandringham. Originally, it was the 


laundry of the old house in the Duke 
of Gloucester’s time, and has a very 
primitive outside with thatched roof and 
whitewashed walls. It, however, answers 
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THE NEW STABLES. 


its purpose of storing the produce of in point of position, from its proximity 
some sixteen cows, which daily supply to town and to Aldershot, where the 
the family wherever they [Rg , 

may happen to be, with 


’ 


excellent milk, cream, and 
butter. 

Life at Bagshot Park 
when the Duke and 
Duchess are in residence 
—which is too seldom— 
is quiet and peaceful ;— 
a stroll in the grounds, a 
drive, or a personal in- 
spection of the planting 
that is in progress (one 
of the Duke’s hobbies) 
make up the ‘‘daily 
round.” 

Unlike the Norfolk 
home of the Prince of 
Wales, it is not a game 
estate. If Windsor be the 
type of a right Royal 
Castle, Osborne the mari- 
time seat of a sovereign 
whose fleets rule the 
waves, Balmoral the 
mountain-home of a par- 
tial seclusion, Bagshot 
may be considered a 
simple country-seat, pos- 
sessing many comforts 
and free from many draw- 
backs, highly convenie at “A BAGSHOT PATRIARCH.” 
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of rank in the army with marked 
ability and success. During the 
campaign in Egypt, he com- 
manded the ist Brigade, 1st 
Division, and received the thanks 
of Parliament for his services. In 
India, he was the head of a division 
in the Bengal Presidency from 
1883 to 1885, Commander-in-chief 
at Bombay 1886 to 1890, and he 
has since this latter date com- 
manded the South Military Dis- 
trict at home. The year 1879 
witnessed his marriage at Wind- 
sor with H.R.H. the Princess 
Louise of Prussia, daughter of 
the famous ‘‘ Red Prince” Fre- 
derick Charles, and their family 
now numbers three chile@ren, the 
youngest of whom, Princess Vic- 
toria Patricia, was born at Buck- 
ingham Palace, March 17th, 1886, 
and baptized at Bagshot Church 
in May following, Her Majesty 
the Queen being one of the 
sponsors. 

Many an anecdote could be told 
of the affability of the Duke at all 
times. If the raggedest urchin 
touches his apology for a cap to 
him, he is certain to receive as 








Photograph by Messrs. Bassano, Bond Street, London gracious a salute in return as would 
H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT. any member of the Royal Family. 


Needless to say that the Duchess is 
Duke’s military duties frequently take charming and universally popular. As an 
instance of her pluck, inherited from her 
renowned father, she was driving a pair 


him. 

As the courteous house-steward, Mr. 
Collins—who has known 
the Duke for the last forty 
years—said in our pres- 
ence, ‘‘Would that the 
nation knew mdre of the 
Duke!” adding that 
throughout the long pe- 
riod of his service, he had 
never heard H.R.H. say 
an unkind word or exhibit 
the least trace of ill-tem- 
per. To give him his full 
title, Arthur William 
Patrick Albert, Duke of 
Connaught and Strath- 
earn, Earl of Sussex, 
Duke of Saxony and 
Prince of Coburg and 
Gotha, has seen much 
service at home _ and 
abroad. Entering the 
Military Academy in the 
year 1866, he passed 
through the various grades 
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of Russian horses some years ago, when 
they overpowered her, and running away 
overturned the carriage, slightly injuring 
her companion, but luckily sparing Her 
Royal Highness from any serious harm. 
The first intimation they had at the house 
that an accident had occurred was the 
presence of the Duchess herself, who had 
quietly walked from the spot, after doing 
all she could to obtain assistance. Enter- 
ing heartily into all the small excitement 
and incident of village life, she takes a 
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specially by 


ENGLAND. 


deep interest in parish work, “ district 
visiting” particularly. She shares with 
her consort the popularity which a royal 
pageant such as the opening of the Impe- 
rial Institute never fails to bring into 
evidence ; the discriminating British public, 
unmistakably showing it on that occasion 
by their hearty cheering. 


The views of Bagshot Park were taken 
Mr. Alfred Ellis, 20 Upper 
Baker Street, London, to illustrate this article. 

















MARGARITA. 


(From Victor De 


Laprade.) 


By T. E. BROWN. 


Where is Margarita going? 
Just to see the lilies blowing, 
That’s where Margarita’s going. 


Margarita, lightly fleeting, 

I will with you to the meeting, 
Loose the bars of shy obstruction 
With a pretty introduction— 
‘“More than golden daffodillies, 
Margarita, prize the lilies: 


Would you see Love's 


alpha-beta, 


Lilies, look at Margarita.” 

















THE NORTH 


BY THE REV. 
people are now 
talking about the new 
attempt which the Nor- 
wegian Arctic travel- 
ler, Dr. Nansen, is 
about to make to reach 
the North Pole; but 
comparatively few 
know much about the history of what 
has already been done by Arctic ex- 
plorers in this direction. 

Popular sympathy has always gone 
rather with those old explorers who many 
years ago went out into the frozen North 
to discover what was called a North-West 
passage to India, and later on, even more, 
with those who were despatched in search 
of the lost Franklin expedition, for these 
things commended themselves to the 
minds of Englishmen as being worthy 
objects of pursuit, and as leading to cer- 
tain definite and desirable results; but 
not many have cared to turn their atten- 
tion to the much more arduous and difficult 
task of completing the map of the 
world by the discovery of the 
North Terrestrial Pole and the 
lands or seas surrounding it. 
A glance at a chart of the 
Arctic regions will reveal 
the fact that, up to the 
present moment, there is a 
circle of about nine hundred 
miles in diameter, with the Pole 
as its centre, within which no 
human foot has ever yet been 
placed. 

The question nqw agitat- 
ing the scientific world is, 
can this magic circle be 
broken through, and, if so, 
to what extent, and by 
what route ? Above al] can 
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the Pole itself be reached? England, 
Russia, and America have each in turn 
tried to solve this problem ; and amongst 
them they have endeavoured to approach 
the Pole from every possible direction 
within the Arctic basin. 

Russia commenced, as might be 
expected, from her own Siberian shores, 
from which Baron Wrangel and many 
other Russian explorers started to go due 
North from one or another of the mouths 
of the great Siberian rivers, but the 
results of these expeditions were almost 
entirely summed up in the discovery and 
laying down on the chart of the group of 
islands which they named the Liakhov 
Islands, but which now are more often 
called the New Siberian Islands. The 


northernmost of these islands they called 
Kotelnoi, or Kettle Island, from the fact 
of a kettle having been found there ; and 
here, and on the adjacent islands, other 
early Russian explorers found quantities 
of the ivory tusks of the extinct Mastodon 





DOGS AND SLEDGE. 
From Captain Markham's Narrative, 1875—76.) 
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ICE-FOOT NEAR CAPE UNION, 
(From a Photograph ) 


in fair preservation. It is from the neigh- 
bourhood of these same islands that Dr. 
Nansen means to try to get to the North 
Pole by the help of the currents running 
out from the Siberian coast. 

Wrangel and his followers were only 
equipped for a journey with sledges ; they 
came from the mainland over the ice, 
which then was supposed to extend right 
up to the Pole ; but they were compelled 
to relinquish the attempt before they had 
gone more than forty or fifty miles north 
of Kotelnoi Island, for they found the 
thin ice giving way beneath the weight of 
their sledges, and every appearance of 
open water ahead. No ship, and especially 
no steam ship, has ever yet attempted to 
get to the Pole from this direction, and 
therefore in this one respect Dr. Nansen 
proposes to plough up virgin soil, or, 
rather, to try to steam through thin and 
rotten ice into open water, and without 
doubt the past history of Russian research 
is all in his favour. 

Various theories have been started to 
account for open water to the northward 
of the New Siberian Islands, but in all 
probability it is due to the fact that about 
here the w&rm water of the Gulf Stream, 


which enters the Polar basin z7@ Nova 
Zembla, has succeeded in thawing the 
pack ice from beneath, carrying it for- 
ward into open water as it nears the Pole. 
Be that as it may, the Russians have dis- 
covered that thin ice has always stopped 
their going further north than the 
distance before named; and Dr. Nansen 
hopes that he may be able to cut his way 
through this thin ice in search of what 
lies beyond. 

Then again, Professor Nordenskjéld 
has also proved, by carrying his little 
vessel the Vega right through from 
ocean to ocean, that there is a clear water- 
way for ships from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific Ocean, at all events during some 
part of a favourable year. In _ other 
words, he not only discovered that there 
is a North-East passage to India, but 
actually made it in his little craft ; just as 
Sir John Franklin, before he died, had 
discovered there was a North-West pas- 
sage, and Sir Robert M‘Clure actually 
made it. But the voyage of the Vega 
did not contribute towards the solution of 
the problem of how the North Pole can be 
reached. 

In another direction, from the island of 





was ™ 
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WINTER QUARTERS OF H.M.S. “‘ ALERT.” 


Spitzbergen, a very high latitude was at- 
tained by that great Arctic traveller Sir 
Edward Parry in the early part of this 
century ; and from the region of Behring 
Strait a whole fleet of ships have at one 
time or another during this century made 
the attempt to reach the Pole, but with 
the least possible amount of success. 
Arctic savants are all agreed that the Pole 
cannot be reached through Behring 
Strait direct. 

And now we come to the work done by 
the Americans. From first to last the 
favourite route to the North Pole with the 
Americans has been that by Smith Sound. 
Dr. Elisha Kent Kane went first, with 
what are known as the two Grinnell 
expeditions, but only the latter of these 
gave any great results. Kane had onlya 
small sailing brig, the Advance, some- 
what imperfectly equipped, and only 
succeeded in carrying her just inside the 
entrance of Smith Sound, on the east 
side, to Van Rensselaer Harbour in north 
latitude 78° 37’ from which point he sent out 
sledging expeditions both to the eastward 
and to the westward, the latter under 
Dr. Hayes, who some years after himself 
went out in command of another expedi- 


tion, and succeeded in getting to a 
very high latitude on the west side of 
Smith Sound. 

The chief result of Kane’s expedition 
was the tracing up of the eastern shores 
of Smith Sound to a point which he named 
Cape Constitution, in nearly 81° N. At 
that point Morton, who was en- 
trusted with the eastward sledging ex- 
pedition, found an open sea, the waves 
breaking heavily beneath his feet as he 
looked down from the lofty Cape upon 
what he thought was the open Polar Sea. 
On his way up he had discovered and 
skirted along the face of the most gigan- 
tic glacier which perhaps exists in the 
whole world. This Dr. Kane named 
Humboldt Glacier, the sea face of which 
is no less than forty-five miles long, and 
all but extends from the 79th to the 8oth 
degree of north latitude. In all human 
probability this is both the largest parent 
of icebergs in the world and the most 
northerly one, for after passing beyond 
the latitude of Cape Constitution, now 
called Cape Morton, nothing more is 
heard of icebergs floating down Smith 
Sound, and hence the impossibility of 
there being any great extension of land on 
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either side of Smith Sound to the north- 
ward; and hence still more the impossi- 
bility of there being land running right up 
to the Pole itself, as many thought was 
the case, and amongst them those who 
planned the English expedition of 1875. 
Let any one imagine a glacier forty-five 
miles long constantly discharging into 
the waters beneath it baby icebergsof, say, 
a mile or two long each, and six or seven 
hundred feet thick, and he will have the 
scene before him which might be witnessed 
any time by a person standing «im the 
vicinity of Humboldt Glacier. We now 
and then hear of one of our American 
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Grinnell Land on the west side of the 
Sound up to nearly 80° N. He left Boston 
in a sailing schooner, the United States, in 
the middle of 1860, very fairly equipped, 
and arrived safely at the entrance to 
Smith Sound, but here his troubles began. 
First he tried to force his ship past Cape 
Isabella, but was. driven over to the east 
side, where eventually he took up his 
winter quarters in a small bay which he 
called Port Foulke, some little distance to 
the southward of Dr. Kane’s winter 
quarters in the Advance. In the following 
spring he went on north with a dog sledge, 
but in forty-six days found himself stopped 
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A BABY ICEBERG AND AN AMERICAN LINER. 


liners coming over from New York to 
Liverpool sighting icebergs, which are 
described by passengers as being of most 
gigantic proportions. Well, these giants 
of the Atlantic are in all probability some 
of the baby icebergs born on Humboldt 
Glacier. 

At Morton’s furthest point he was able 
to discern on the opposite side of Smith 
Sound (Kennedy Channel) a lofty moun- 
tain which Dr. Kane named Mount Parry, 
and which he took to be in about 82° N. 

The next American expedition was 
entrusted to Dr. Hayes, who stoutly held 
that the west side of Smith Sound, and 
not the east, gave the greatest promise 
of reaching a high northern latitude ; he 
had himself when a member of Dr. Kane’s 
expedition laid down the coast-line of 


by open water, or rather by extensive cracks 
in the ice, in 81°35’ N. From this point 
he beheld the mighty sugarloaf cap of 
Mount Parry, which Morton had seen 
from the opposite coast of Greenland at 
his furthest point, and beyond this his eye 
could trace a cape, which he thought was 
in nearly 83° N., and which he named Cape 
Union. It is worth noting that Dr. 
Hayes reports ‘‘ along the entire coast of 
Grinnell Land no glacier appears, pre- 
senting thus a striking contrast to Green- 
land,” but he does not appear to have 
seen what this fact betokened, viz. that 
there was very little more land running 
up north, and that beyond Cape Union the 
land must trend away to the westward. 
Another American expedition, that of 
Captain Hall of the Polaris, completed the 
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east side up to the northern end of Hall 
Land. The /olaris was a small steam 
ship, and her experience of the Smith 
Sound route to the Pole was utterly unlike 
that of any other vessels which had 
previously attempted to force their way 
up, for she in 1871, without the smallest 
difficulty, steamed right up, beyond the 
Cape Union of Dr. Hayes—which however 
was not in quite so high a latitude as 
Hayes imagined—and on to the highest 
northern point which had ever yet been 
reached by a ship, where she was checked 
by ice; but there were indications of 
water beyond; and in all human proba- 
bility, had fear not taken possession of 
some of the crew, a very much higher 
latitude could and 
would have been 
reached that year. 
At all events, the 
voyage of the 
Polaris proves that 
in an open season 
there is water 
much further north 
than her furthest 
point, and prob- 
ably extending al- 
most, if not quite, 
up to the Pole. 
Against this 
theory there is of 
course the experi- 
ence of the Eng- 
lish expedition of 
1875, for here the 
Alert, the foremost 
ship, could not be 
pushed to any 
higher latitude 
than 82° 20’ which 
was about the lati- 
tude reached by 
the Polaris. But a mistake was made in 
hugging the land on the west side 
of Robeson Channel, under the erron- 
eous impression that land and _ land 
ice extended up to the Pole itself. 
When sledging parties, acting on this idea, 
attempted to get northward from the 
Afrfs winter quarters they were only 
able with all their splendid sledge and 
boat equipment to get as far as latitude 
83° 20° 26’, and there they found the ice 
heaped up in such huge masses in every 
direction that they gave to the locality 
the name of the Palwocrystic Sea, and 
came home declaring an approach to the 
Pole vid Smith Sound to be impossible. 
And yet only four years earlier the little 
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Polaris had found open water in the im- 
mediate vicinity. Had the Adert been as 
fortunate in her season as was the little 
American steamer, in all human proba- 
bility we should now know all about the 
topography of the North Polar regions. 
Since the British expedition of 1875 two 
Americans, Mr. Peary and Lieutenant 
Greely, have followed in the track of their 
discoveries, and each of them claims to 
have traced up the northern limits of 
Greenland beyond the furthest point 


reached by his predecessor, Peary claiming 
to have penetrated to N. latitude 82° W. 
longitude 34° ; and Lieutenant Lockwood 
of Greely’s expedition to 83° 24’ N, and 
about 48 miles further to the eastward 





THE PALZOCRYSTIC SEA. 


than Peary’s furthest point. There must, 
however, be a mistake here in longitude, 
for Lockwood's furthest, as laid down in 
the latest chart, is only 40° W. longitude. 

Undoubtedly, however, to Lieutenant 
Lockwood belonged the honour, before 
he died, of having penetrated to the 
highest northern point on the globe which 
has ever been reached by a human being, 
and also of having stood on the most 
northern land yet known to be in 
existence, for it has already been stated 
that Albert Markham and his handful of 
British tars fell short of Lockwood's 
highest latitude, while they, on the other 
side of Robeson’s Channel, had left the 
land behind them. 
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Another English expedition has lately 
been arranged for the coming summer. 
The plan is to follow up the Austrian 
discoveries of 1872-4 and those of Mr. 
Leigh Smith, and to strike north with a 
sledging party from about the region of 
Oscar Land and Peterman Land, under 
the idea that another vast continent may 
there be discovered running perhaps 
almost, if not quite, up to the Pole itself. 
Peterman Land, however, will probably be 
found to be only a small island of a 
group, and of a certainty it will be found 
that the extensive land seen by the 
Austrians to the northward of Franz 
Joseph Land is only the eastern extremity 
of Greenland. 

This expedition, however, will be by no 
means a very difficult or a very dangerous 
one, for both Mr. Peary and Dr. Nansen 
have already shown the ease with which 
Greenland in other parts can be completely 
crossed on sledges, and there is no great 
reason why the Jackson party should not 
safely traverse some three or four hundred 
miles across what they will find to be 
the north-eastern limb of Greenland, and 
then return by the way they went. Mr. 
Leigh Smith and others are also probably 


right in thinking that in most seasons a 
well-equipped and _ strongly-built little 
steamer can reach Austria Sound, if not 
the coast of Oscar Land itself. The base of 
operations being here tolerably accessible, 
as well as easy to fall back upon, it would 
be most advisable that a good team or two 
of Esquimaux dogs should be obtained for 
a rapid dash across the northern land, 
and a speedy return when the Arctic Basin 
has been reached. 

In these few statements of work done 
in the past, and proposed to be carried 
out in the future, we have a sketch of all 
that is known as regards an approach to 
the North Pole from any direction. 
Whether the Norwegian Dr. Nansen will 
break the record remains to be proved. 
At all events, he goes out on very possible 
lines ; and with good luck, and an open 
season, it is quite on the cards that he 
and the stout little vam may come 
through in the summer of 1894, and he 
may tell us that he steamed up to N. 
latitude go° and found there absolutely 
nothing to mark the fact that he alone of 
living men had reached the North Terres- 
trial Pole. 
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HARTMANN THE ANARCHIST; OR, THE 


DOOM OF 


THE GREAT CITY. 


By E. 


DOUGLAS FAWCETT. 


With Illustrations by FRED T. JANE. 


CHAPTER VI. 
ON THE DECK OF THE ‘‘ ATTILA.” 


=] 1 was late the next morn- 
m ing when thought and 
feeling came back to 
me, the blurred imagery 
of my dreams mingling 
strangely with the 
memories of the pre- 
ceding night. Despite 
a slight headache, and a suspicion or 
two of giddiness, I felt as well as 
could be expected, and lying back snugly 
on my pillow began to meditate rising. 
For once my resolution was quick in 





the making. My uncle used to say 
that, all things considered, life was 
not worth the trouble of dressing. But 


on this particular morning it most cer- 
tainly was. The apprehensions of the 
past night had given way to a hopeful 
spirit, while the interest of exploring this 


aeronef thrilled me through and through 
I was about to spring out of the berth in 
readiness for the labours of the toilet 
when Burnett looked in through the 
door. 

‘* All right. Glad to hear it. Where 
are we? Over the North Sea. Take 
my advice, and get up sharp. The cap- 
tain has asked to see you. You'll find me 
knocking about somewhere round here 
when you're ready.” 

Thoroughly alive to the situation, I was 
not long in getting into my clothes. But 
my disgust was great on finding sundry 
half-dried splashes of blood on my coat, a 
souvenir of my luckless pursuer. In the 
excitement and darkness I had over- 
looked these hideous traces which now 
seemed to threaten me with the brand of 
Cain. Throwing aside the polluted gar- 
ment, | stepped into the outer chamber, 
my pleasure quite overcast for the mo- 
ment. Burnett was there, and a hearty 
breakfast was awaiting me, to which I 
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promised to do summary and sweeping 
justice. The room, but feebly apparent 
the foregoing night, was now flooded 
with the sunlight, but the height at which 
we floated rendered the air most chilly 
and penetrating. The silvery grey colour 
of the walls, floor, chairs, benches, tables, 
and even the dishes and mugs, wrought 
on me an impressive effect, curiously set 
off by the red cap worn by Burnett. 
Through the open doorway gleamed the 
same silvery grey livery of the flooring 
and bulwark of the passage already men- 
tioned, and, framed, as it were, in silver, 
glowed a truly magnificent cloud-picture. 
This sky-scape, however, was unstable, 
mass after mass of mist, shaped into 
turrets, battlements, and mountains, rolled 
by in picturesque splendour, bearing 
artistic testimony to the speed at which 
we or they were moving. ‘‘ Beautiful, 
isn’t it?” said Burnett. ‘* Here, eat your 
breakfast and then I’ll show you round 
our cloud empire. Or perhaps you had 
best see the captain as soon as possi- 
ble.” 

I said I thought that would be best. 

‘* But where’s your coat, man? Oh, | 
remember. Wait and I'll fetch you one 
of mine.” 

In a short time the missing garment 
was made good, and | was falling to 
with avidity :— 

‘*How do you manage your meals and 
service here? Have you cooks or ser- 
vants ?” 

‘Of course not. We are anarchists, 
and everything depends on _ private 
initiative. Every man is as good as 
another, and every man is a volunteer. 
Later on you will be expected to bestir 
yourself also.” 

‘* But how do you avoid chaos.” 

‘* There is no chaos to avoid. Outside 
the engine-room and conning tower there 
is little a man cannot quickly learn to do 
at need. We are very simple in our 
wants—that is part of our creed—and, 
consequently, have a deal of leisure. The 
watches are the worst part, for the 
captain is very particular.” 

‘* Ah, wait a minute. What authority 
has he ?” 

‘‘ The authority of the soul of this en- 
terprise, and its best man. We would 
voluntarily support him in a crisis. Five 
days ago a couple of Italians turned 
rusty. He shot both where they stood, 
and the men in their hearts approved of 
it. But he isan ironman, Wait till you 
see him?” 


‘*Is any one on the Aftila free to go 
where he likes?” 

‘““Yes, except into the captain’s 
quarters. To pass there a permit is re- 
quired to all except myself, Schwartz, and 
Thomas. The engine-room watchers 
pass through every three hours, and a 
passage runs from iit to the conning- 
tower and magazine below. You may 
guess what the latter contains.” 7 

‘* How many men are aboard ?” 

‘* Twenty-five, excluding ourselves. 
Eight are Germans, six Englishmen, four 
French, two Russians, one an _ Italian, 
and the others Swiss, some of those 
whom Hartmann employed at Berne.” 

‘* Berne ; was that where the Azt#/Za was 
built ?” 


‘“That’s it. Hartmann, Schwartz, 
and his Swiss workmen, put her 
together. He made money there, as you 


know, and this was his grand investment. 
It was kept beautifully dark in the 
wooded grounds of his villa. We are 
going there now, so you will see the 
place for yourself.” 

‘*But does any one know 
Attila?” 

‘*No outsider probably who would be 
believed if he said anything. We have 
our friends down below, of course—never 
you fear—but they are mum. The hour 
has not yet struck, but the preparations 
for the festival are being merrily carried 
out. The AZt/a isa secret for the present. 
To avoid being seen we take every pre- 
caution possible and never approach the 
ground except at night; in the daytime, 
well, there are clouds, and, if none, we 
simply mount higher, and then our colour 
is enough to conceal us.” 

‘* But what if you met a balloon ?” 

‘* Oh, there’s very little chance of that. 
And if there was the balloonist might find 
cause to regret the meeting. But come, 
and I'll take you round to the captain. 
He is a better spokesman than I.” 

‘* Right you are.” 

We stepped out on to the passage, and 
rushing to the bulwark (if I may so call 
it) 1 gazed rapturously into the abyss 
below. It was indeed a glorious sight. 
The clouds hung around and below us, 
but here and there through their rents 
flashed the blue of a waste of rolling 
waters. Ever and anon these gaps would 
be speckled with rushing seabirds, whose 
cries, mellowed by the distance, broke on 
the ear like music. Above in the clear 
blue sky shone the sun at the keystone of 
his low winter arch, lighting up the cloud 
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masses with a splendour words cannot 
describe. Far ahead through a break on 
my right a faint thin streak like distant 
land seemed visible. 

‘* Hallo,” I cried, ** look there, land!” 

Burnett shaded his eyes. 

‘“‘T can see nothing. Ah yes! By 
Jove! who’s on watch. We ought to be 
rising.” 

As he spoke a sudden pitch of the 
aeronef nearly upset us—the speed rapidly 
increased and the wind became positively 
cutting. 

‘‘We are rising fast,’’ said Burnett. 
““See, we are leaving the cloud bank far 
below us.” 





But a new marvel had just caught my 
eye, and, clinging to the hand rail, I gazed 


upwards in astonishment. The wall of 
the chamber behind us was continuous 
with the main mass of the aeronef 
which, looking from where we stood, 
exhibited the graceful lines of a ship’s 
hull. Round this hull and presumably 
half way up it ran the railed passage 
where we were standing, communicating 
here and there with doorways let into the 
grey side. Some thirty feet above us 
this side curved upwards and inwards so 
as to terminate in a flat, railed deck on 
which a few moving heads were just 
visible. But above this again rose a 
forest of thin grey poles running up to 
a vast oblong aeroplane which stretched 
some way beyond the hull. All these 
props were carefully stayed together, 
and those towards the bow were some- 
what higher than those in the stern; 
provision being thus made for the 
inclination of the aeroplane consistently 
with due maintenance of the hull’s 
equilibrium below. In the latter part of 
the nineteenth century much progress had 
been made in experiments with aero- 
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planes ; those of Maxim being particu- 
larly suggestive and interesting. I was, 
therefore, at no loss to probe the 
significance of this portion of the 
mechanism. 

‘*The captain wishes to see 
said Burnett, who was 
sullen-looking 
‘*come along.” 

He stepped briskly along the passage, 
and, when we had gone some fifteen 
yards, turned up one of the alleys. 
Entering behind him I came to a small 
court surrounded with rooms and cabins, 
leaving which we ascended a _ spiral 
Staircase to the upper deck. Glancing 
hastily around I saw five or six men 
pacing about chatting, while from 
other courts below came the sounds 
of singing and laughter. This deck, 
which capped the entire hull, was no 
less than eighty yards in length with 
an extreme breadth of at least thirty- 
five. Broad at the stern it narrowed 
off toa sharp point at the bow. The 
props attached to the aeroplane were 
set in six rows, curving close to- 
gether amidships where there stood 
a small circular citadel, evidently the 
stronghold of the captain. Here 
were mounted three or four cannon 
of the quick-firing sort fashioned out 
of the same grey substance as the 
Attila, but the utility of which in a vessel 
carrying dynamite was not immediately ob- 
vious. The citadel itself bore no outward 
signs of comfort. It had four square win- 
dows and a plain hole of an entrance let 
into bare shining walls. An exterior wall 
six feet high, surmounted with spikes, and 
having here and there a recess sheltering 
a machine gun, enclosed it. A fitter 
abode for the man I could not conceive. 
Sullen, isolated, and menacing, it inspired 
me with a vague premonitory dread. 

Burnett strode up to the entrance and 
pressed a knob. I heard the ting of an 
electric bell, and a man (Thomas if | 
remember aright) came out and said the 
captain would see me alone. Mastering 
some natural excitement I bowed and 
followed him in. We passed through 
the inner portal and found ourselves in 
a narrow hall, flights of steps from which 
led down into the inmost vitals of the 
Attila. On our right was a door half 
open. My escort motioned me to enter, 
and pulling the door to left me face to 
face with Hartmann. 


you,” 
talkizg to a 
fellow by the doorway, 
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CHAPTER VII. 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE “ ATTILA.” 
Ten years had not rolled away for 
nothing ; still the face which looked into 


mine vividly recalled my glimpse into the 
album in the little villa at Islington. Seated 
before a writing desk, studded with knobs 
of electric bells and heaped with maps and 
instruments, sat a bushy-bearded man with 
straight piercing glance and a forehead 
physiognomists would have envied. There 
was the same independent look, the same 
cruel hardness, that had stamped the 
mien of the youth, but the old im- 
petuous air had given way to a cold 
inflexible sedateness, far more appropriate 
to the dread master of the Aft/a. As I 
advanced into the room, he rose, a grand 
specimen of manhood, standing full six 
feet three inches in his shoes. He shook 
hands more warmly than J had expected, 
and motioned me tacitly to a seat. 

‘** You have heard about my mischance,” 
I began tentatively. ‘*‘I had hoped to 
meet you for an hour or so, but fear I have 
outstayed my welcome.” 

I felt he was weighing 
balance. 

‘*] know probably more of that mis- 
chance than you do. Those luckless 
detectives were certainly embarrassing, 
but, after all, they afforded us an incident. 
Of course, you can understand why we 
were bound not to leave you. And now 
that you are restored to vigour, are you 
sorry that you have seen the A/ti/a?”’ 

‘* On the contrary, I am lost in wonder. 
But look, sir, at the zost of my privilege. 
Those unfortunate men you refer to, 
haunt me, and the purpose of this vessel, 
I must tell you, fairly appals me.” 

He listened approvingly. A man in his 
position can well afford to be tolerant. 

‘** Oh, the men—such incidents must be 
looked for. Do generals dissolve into 
tears when two hostile sentries have te be 
shot? Do they shrink from the whole- 
sale slaughter which every campaign 
entails? Nonsense, sir, nonsense !” 

‘* But your war is not against this or that 
army or nation, but against civilisation as 
a whole.” I was determined to take the 
bull by the horns at the outset. ‘* You 
can scarcely justify that on those lines.” 

‘Easily enough. The victory in view 
is the regeneration of man, the cost will 
be some thousands, perhaps hundreds of 
thousandsgr millions of lives, the assail- 
antsare our small but legitimate army. We 
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can say that our friends below are sincerely 
devoted to us and to our objects ; most of 
the ordinary soldiers of your princes have 
tobe drummedintotherankseither by want 
or the law. As to the cost, look back on 
history. How many wars in those annals 
have been waged forthe service of man- 
kind? On how many massacres has one 
ray of utility shone? Now you must 
admit that our ideal is a worthy one even 
if unattainable. At the worst we can 
shed no more blood than did a Tamerlane 
or a Napoleon.” 

‘* Certainly the ideal is a grand one, and 
might, if realisable, be worth the outlay. 
But how many of your crew appreciate 
its beauty? Most, I will venture, love 
destruction for itsc.vn sake. Is Schwartz 
a reformer? Is Thomas?” 

** My crew are enthusiasts, Mr. Stanley, 
nay, if you like, fiends of destruction. 
Every man is selected by myself. Every 
man is an outlaw from society, and most 
have shed blood. They burn to revenge 


on society the evils which they have 
received, or, given the appropriate 
occasion, would receive from it. In this 


way I secure resolute, fiery, and unflinch- 
ing soldiers. But do not mistake my 
meaning, | know how to wse these 
soldiers.” 

‘*T understand.” 

‘*Regard me, according to Addison’s 
simile, as the angel who guides the whirl- 
wind. Look on these men—well, as you 
will. They are like the creatures gener- 
ated in decaying bodies. They are the 
maggots of civilisation, the harvest of the 
dragons’ teeth sown in past centuries, 
the Frankenstein’s monsters of civilisation 
which are born to hate theirfather. You 
have read Milton, of course. Do you 
recall the passage about Sin and the birth 
of Death who gnaws his wretched parent’s 
vitals? It is the Sin of this industrial age 
which has bred the crew of this death- 
dealing Attila.” 

‘* But are all these men here morally 
rotten? The man Schwartz, they call 
your ‘ shadow,’ is he a type?” 

‘Not ofall. Your friend Burnett (who 
has just startled the Kensington notables) 
seems sound. He is a madman of the 
more reputable sort. There is another 
like him with us, a German of the name 
of Brandt, a philosopher recruited from 
the ranks of the Berlin socialists.” 

‘*May I ask you two _ important 
questions ?” 

‘¢ Say on.” 

‘* The world says you were once a mere 
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fanatical destroyer. 
your creed ?” 

** You refer to my old days. 
are right. 
despaired of everything around me. 

‘* And you became an anarchist 

‘*To revenge myself on the race which 
produced and then wearied me. I had no 
tutor but Schwartz, a faithful fellow, but 
a mere iconoclast, a mere iconoclast. 
Our idea was simple enough. We were 
to raze, raze, raze, and let the future look 
to itself. Our mistake was in dreaming 
even of moderate success. Immunity 
from the police was impossible. But those 
wasted days are past.” 

He smiled ironically and bent his gaze 
on the wall, devouring, as it seemed, some 
specially pleasurable object. Following 
its direction, I became aware of a splendid 
sketch of the A#/a, which constituted the 
sole zsthetic appanage of this singular 
sanctum. What a contrast it must have 
awakened between his present power and 
the abjectness of the fugitive of ten years 
back ! 

‘*One more question. How do you 
propose to conquer, now you have the 
Attila?” 

‘I cannot say much as yet. But, 
understand, the day when the first bomb 
falls will witness outbreaks in every great 
city in Europe. We have some 12,000 
adherents in London, many more in Paris, 
Berlin, and elsewhere—they will stir the 
tumult below. London is my objective 
to start with. During the tempests of 
bombs, the anarchists below will fire the 
streets in all directions, rouse up the 
populace, and let loose pandemonium 
upon earth. In the confusion due to our 
attack, order and precautions will be 
impossible.” 

‘** You horrify me. And the object ?” 

‘**Is, as I repeat, to wreck civilisation. 
If you are interested, Brandt will probably 
attract you. He lectures to-morrow on 
the upper deck. We are Rousseaus who 
advocate a return to a simpler life.” 

‘* But how is the new order to take 
shape ? How educe system from chaos ?” 

‘“We want no more ‘systems,’ or 
‘constitutions ’—we shall have anarchy. 
Men will effect all by voluntary associa- 
tion, and abjure the foulness of the modern 
wage-slavery and city-mechanisms.” 

**But can you expect the more brutal 
classes to thrive under this system? 
Will they not rather degenerate into 
Savagery ?” 

‘** You forget the Aéé/a will still sail the 
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I was thea a pessimist, and 
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breeze, and she will then have her fleet of 
consorts.” 

‘*What! you do not propose, then, to 
leave anarchy unseasoned ?” 

‘** Not at once—the transition would be 
far too severe. Some supervision must 
necessarily be exercised, but, as a rule, 
it will never be more than nominal.” 

*““Your ideal, captain, amazes me. 
But the prospect, I admit, is splendid. 
Were you to succeed, I say at once that 
the return would well repay the outlay. 
I am a Socialist, you know, but I have 
felt how selfishness and the risks of re- 
action hampered all our most promising 


plans. The egotism of democrats is 
voracious. It is the curse of our move- 
ment. But this scheme of supervised 


anarchy, well, in some ways it is magnifi- 
cent—still it is only a theory.” 

** The Attila was once ‘ only a theory,’” 
rejoined Hartmann. ‘‘ One word, now, 
Mr. Stanley. I ask you neither to join 
us nor to agree with us, you are 
your own master, and should you 
dislike this tour, say the word and 
at nightfall you shall be landed in 
France. If you elect to stay, well and 
good. I am your debtor. Don’t look sur- 
prised, for you have been a good friend 
to my mother, and least of all men | 
forget debts. I only ask you to observe 
silence respecting our conversations and 
never to interfere in anything you see in 
progress. Which is it to be?” 

**T elect to stay. I can dono good by 
leaving, and by staying I court an abso- 
lutely unique experience. Believe me, 
too, Captain, I am not insensible to what 
you have said. Between the anarchist 
Schwartz and yourself yawns an abyss.” 

** Good.” 

**One thing, Captain. Could I find 
means to despatch a letter—a letter to a 
lady ?” I added, as I saw his eyebrows rise 
slightly. 

** Certainly, if you conform to the rules 
voluntarily agreed upon. You are not one 
of us—you will not, therefore, object to 
the letter being read. I will spare you 
undue annoyance by formally glancing 
over it.” 

‘* The rule is reasonable enough, Cap- 
tain, and requires no defence.” 

‘*It shall be given to one of the 
delegates when we touch land in Switzer- 
land. A convention of importance is to 
be held there. But, come, | will take you 
round the Asta,” and striding by me he 
passed out of the study. 

‘* What was that land visible just now, 
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Captain ?” I asked, as we reached one of 
the stairways that led down into the 
vessel. 

**Holland. The course has since been 
altered; we find the clouds are lifting, 
and not wishing to run too high are 
making off towards the English Chan- 
nel. To-night we shall cross France, 
steering above Havre along the channel 
of the Seine, over Paris, Dijon, the 
Saone, and the Jura mountains into 
Switzerland. I had intended to go to 
Berne, but have been forced to change 
my plans. We shall stop over a forest 
not far from Lake Leman, where some 
fifty delegates will meet us. After that 
we return to London.” 

‘‘ For war?” 

‘** For war.” 

Down into the depths of the Attila we 
went, the spiral stair running down a 
deep and seemingly interminable well. 
On reaching the bottom my conductor 
turned off into a passage brightly lit up 
with the electric light. A rumble and 
thud of machinery broke on the ear and 
in a few seconds we stood in the engine- 
room of the Aétila. My readers are 
aware of the wonderful advances in 
electricity made in the early part of the 
twentieth century, and I need not, there- 
fore, recapitulate them here. In the 
mechanism of this engine-room there was 
nothing specially peculiar, but the appro- 
priation of the best modern inventions 
left nothing to be desired. Electricity, 
according to the newly introduced method, 
being generated directly from coal, the 
force at the disposal of the aeronaut 
was colossal, and, what was even more 
expedient, obtained for a trifling outlay 
of fuel. A short but very thick shaft, re- 
volving with great speed, led, I was told, 
to a screw without, and by the sides 
of this monster two others of far hum- 
bler dimensions were resting idly on their 
rollers. 

I was now able to solve the riddle of 
the Aftila’s flight. The buoyancy of the 
vessel was that of an inclined plane 
driven rapidly through the air by a screw, 
a device first prominently brought into 
notice by the nineteenth century experi- 
ments of Maxim. The Afétila, albeit 
light, was, of course, under normal con- 
ditions, greatly heavier than the quantity 
of air she displaced-—indispensable con- 
dition, indeed, of any real mastery over 
the subtle element she dwelt in. The 
balloon is a mere toy at the mercy of the 
gale and its gas—the A/tila seemed 


wholly indifferent to both. But, desirous 
of probing the problem to the bottom, | 
put Hartmann the question— 

‘* What would happen supposing that 
shaft broke, or the machinery somehow 
got out of order?” 

‘* Well, we should fall.” 

‘* Fall?” 

‘Yes, but very gradually at first, so 
long as our speed was fairly well main- 
tained. The aeroplane, as you know, 
will only buoy us up on the condition that 
we move and that pretty quickly. Still, 
there are always the two spare steering 
screws to fall back upon.” 

‘* But what if they stopped as well?” 

‘*It’s most unlikely that they would 
stop. The three shafts are worked in- 
dependently. But if they did, the sand 
valves would have to be opened.” 

‘* The sand-valves ? ” 

**Yes. You have doubtless been sur- 
prised at the huge size of the Aftila. 
Well the main parts of the upper and 
middle portions of her hull are nothing 
more nor less than a succession of gas 
meters—of compartments filled with 
hydiogen introduced at a high tempera- 
ture, so as to yield the maximum amount 
of buoyancy. Below these compartments 
again lie the sand reservoirs. When 
these latter are three parts full their 
natural effect is to keep the A/éétila at 
about the level of the sea, supposing, that 
is to say, the screws are completely 
stopped. If your so-much-dreaded event 
was to happen, the watch in the conning 
tower would simply shift the sand levers, 
a quantity of ballast would be released, 
and we should at once begin to rise. We 
can thus regulate our weight at will. The 
secret of it all is the marvellous light- 
ness of these walls. I am not free to 
tell you to what discovery that lightness 
isdue, but you may test and analyse as 
much as you like, on the off chance of a 
correct guess.” 

‘** It’s all superb!” was my enthusiastic 
comment. ‘* But how about an ordinary 
complete descent to earth ?” 

‘*A very simple matter. From the 
outer gallery the Afi/a looks as if her 
bottom was gently curved, terminating in 
the customary orthodox keel. That is 
what the upper lines suggest. But three 
feet below the level at which we stand 
lies a flat projecting bottom studded 
underneath with springs resting on the 
axles of wheels. I wish to touch land. 
I press certain knobs and this, that, per- 
haps all three screws, ease off, run down, 
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or maybe are reversed. The A/a then 
sweeps onward much after the fashion of 
an albatross with outspread motionless 
wings. Steering is easy—a ‘ting’ in the 
engine-room sets this or that side screw 
shaft rotating. Slowly—perhaps fast 


she falls, then faster and faster. Mean- 
while I stand by the sand levers—lI pull 
this and the stern rises, we swoop 


down like a hawk; I pull that, the bow 
rises, the impetus thus gained carries the 
Attila in a noble curve aloft. Finally she 
hovers over the ground, and, opening a 
hydrogen valve, I adjust her descent 
delicately, so as to spare the springs.” 

‘*But you must lose a great deal of 
hydrogen in this manner.” 

‘*Not so much as you would think. 
And, besides, the loss is of no 
moment. We carry an immense 
quantity of the gas compressed 
in tubes at a pressure of 
many thousand pounds to 
the square inch. What 
loss there is can there- 
fore always be made 
good at _ intervals. 
You will have a 
chance of watching 
our procedure very 
shortly as we ‘ sand 
up’ and replenish 
three or four gas 
reservoirs at a sand 
dune not very far 
distant.” 

We passed through 
the gaily-lit passage 
back to the well, 
where for fifty feet 
above us the long 
stair curled upward 
to the citadel. 

“These side 
walls,” observed Hartmann, ‘‘ with those 
constituting the outer skin of the 
Atitla, bound the huge gas compart- 
ments I mentioned. They are inde- 
pendent, so that serious accidents are 
impossible. In the cavities and corridors 
between them lie the cabins and quarters 
of the crew, the courts enclosed by which 
you must have noticed from the upper 
deck. All these courts open on to the 
outer gallery and communicate by the 
deck with the common room. To the 
centre divisions of the ship, the engine 
room, and the conning tower, no one has 
access except with my leave. This,” and 
he opened a small carefully guarded door, 
“‘is the magazine.” 
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He pressed a button, and the gleam of 
a vacuum lamp pierced the darkness. 
Half awestruck I stepped within. 

‘*There is nothing to see now. We 
have to be so cautious. Stay! look 
here.” He seized a ring and lifted a trap 
in the floor. I started back, for it opened 
into a well some three feet deep and 
thence into the aerial abyss below ! 

‘*That weil will vomit disaster one 
day.” 

He let down the trap, and we left the 
gloomy chamber. 

‘*The Afti/a, you see, Mr. Stanley, 
combines the advantages of the bird and 
theballoon, of the aeronef and the aerostat. 
It has been my dream from boyhood, and 
at last, after infinite pains, it is realised. 

Still, even for me it is but a means 
to an end. But you will admit 
it is not a bad one.” 

We ascended the stairway 
and stepped on to the 
upper deck. Some twen- 
ty men were assembled, 
and they respectfully 


saluted my com- 
panion. 

‘** Comrades,” he 
said, ‘‘my friend 


Stanley comes 
among you. Though 
he is not yet one of 
us he may be. His 
devotion to the 
cause of Labour is 
his passport. Take 
him and treat him 
as our guest.” 

He bowed to me 
and retired into his 
citadel. The crew 
crowded eagerly 
round me with a 
warmth wholly unlooked for. The ter- 
rible captain had evidently not spoken 


in vain. During the next half hour | 
was escorted round their quarters in 
state. Naturally I volunteered my 


services for the necessary work of 
the vessel, but somewhat to my 
surprise was firmly asked to desist. A 
guest, they said, could not be expected 
to conform to their habits at once, and 
two of the objectors were urgent in 
entreating me to accept their services. 
In the end I was vanquished, not entirely 
to my regret, and the first day of my 
sojourn on the A/étila passed pleasantly 
enough. Would that all the others had 
passed in a like manner, for in that case 
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I should have to describe an Elysium 
instead of an Inferno! 


CHAPTER VIII. 


A STRANGE VOYAGE. 
RELEASED for the moment from care, | 
gave myself up to full enjoyment of 
the voyage. Of the grandeur of the 
cloud pictures, the glory of the sunsets 
and the twilights, of the moonlight flood- 
ing our decks as we sped over the streaky 
mists below, of the mystic passage by 


night and the blushes of early morn, I can- 
Such things 


not trust myself to speak. 
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ordinarily belittle words, but framed in 
the romance of this voyage they wrought 
indescribable effects upon me. The 
economist was merged in the artist, I no 
longer reasoned but lay bathed in the 
flood of feeling. And not only these 
beauties enthralled me, but the motion of 
the Avila was itself a poem. 

Have you never in the drowsy noon of 
a long summer’s day lain back on the 
sward watching the evolutions of a rook 
round its elm, noted the rapturous poise 
of its wings and the easy grace of its 
flight ? Even such was the flight of the 
Attila. Let me detail an incident which 
took place overnight, and the ground for 
my enthusiasm will be obvious. Hart- 
mann had summoned me to his study, and 

, 
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taken me along to the conning tower, 
the passage to which ran under deck from 
the citadel. The tower (capped with 
search light apparatus for night work 
when requisite) rested on the nozzle or 
ram-like projecting bow of the aeronef, 
and was so constructed as to command a 
superb outlook. Two men were on 
watch when we arrived, and these respect- 
fully saluted the captain. 

‘** Ts the shore far off ?” 

‘* About five miles.” 

‘** Any vessels in sight ?” 

‘*No, sir.” 

** All right.” 

‘* Now, Mr. Stanley,” said he, turning 
tome, ‘‘I am going to show you how 


the Afiila obeys its master. 
to load up with sand and refill five or six 


We require 


of the hydrogen compartments. That 
strip yonder is one of our favourite docks. 
Watch me.” 

He pressed one of the knobs commu- 
nicating with the engine-room. 

‘That stops the force supply to the 
main shaft, the revolutions of which will 
speedily ease down. We are falling fast, 
do you observe? Hold tight. There!” 

The bow dipped several degrees and we 
shot onward and downward like an arrow. 
Were we rushing into the sea, the billows 
of which seemed to leap up at us larger 
and larger each second? Another pitch, 
the bow rose considerably and we were 
carried by the aeroplane hundreds of yards 
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upwards, the onward motion being at the 
same time inconceivably rapid. Once 
more these tactics were repeated, and so 
closely we neared the ocean that the 
waves must have splashed the screw 
blades. Meantime Hartmann rapidly 
twisted a wheel with each hand. 

‘This works the sand levers of the 
bow, that of the stern. Ballast is drop- 
ping quickly.” 

At once we rose, and to my unconcealed 
wonder stopped at a height of about 300 
feet above sea-level, still, however, riding 
forward with a lazy careless motion. 
We were now near the sand-spits, whither 
a few turns of the screw bore us gently. 
Hartmann, watching his opportunity, 
began twisting a small wheel in the 
centre of a medley of others. 

‘* A hydrogen valve.” 

We fell sharply, but a touch to the 
other wheels eased us, and alighting 
gently on the spit the wheels of the 4¢#/a 
were buried up to their naves. 

It was then getting late, so every one 
was as expeditious as possible. First 
bag after bag of sand was dried and cast 
into the sand reservoirs, binding the craft 
immovably to the dune. The process 
resembled a coaling operation at Port 
Said, and amused me greatly. I worked 
hard and earned a shower of praises. 
Afterwards I stood by while the five 
huge centre compartments were filled 
with the rarefied gas. It was a tedious 
affair, because each in turn had to be 
pumped and re-pumped out, then filled 
with cold hydrogen, then with a fresh 
supply highly heated so as to contract 
and become rare on cooling. About 
one hour was consumed in the operation, 
and at its close the A/f/a still lay motion- 
less on the sand-spit. Everything, how- 
ever, having been duly overhauled, the 
sand levers were gently worked, the 
surplus ballast slipped away, and breaking 
away from our couch we floated twenty 
feet above the spit. The three screws 
were then set rotating, and speed having 
been attained, we curved upwards into the 
bosom of the sunset clouds. An experi- 
ence more superb romance itself could 
not furnish. 

Later on we passed at high speed 
over Havre, the lights of which twinkled 
merrily through a mist patch. Next 
Rouen glided away beneath us, and at 
seven we swept over the gorgeous city 
of Paris. Satiated in some measure with 
these sights I stepped down into a court 
and entered the cosy smoking-room. 


THE GREAT CITY. 


Burnett was there, 
‘*philosopher” whom Hartmann had 
mentioned. I was very fond of German 
thought, and did not fail to improve the 
timely occasion. Brandt was not only a 
metaphysician, but readily listened to my 
very guarded criticisms of the anarchists. 
He was, however, inflexible, and pro- 
fessed the most supreme confidence in 
Hartmann! ‘He is the heart of the 
enterprise, and it was he who gave the 
Attila wings. Look at what he effected 
with small resources, and you may well 
rely on him with great.” He evinced a 
sturdy faith in the scheme of supervision, 
and prophesied as its result a grand moral 
and intellectual regeneration of man. 
But, he added, the initial blows will be 
terrible. One remark filled me with 
apprehension. ‘‘ London,” he said, ‘‘in 
three days will be mere shambles with the 
roof ablaze.” 

‘* Heavens!” I cried, ‘‘ so soon!” 

** Yes. The object of this trip is 
merely to settle details with some 
terrestrial friends who meet us to- 
morrow evening—delegates from the 
various affiliated anarchist bodies of 
Europe.” 

Shortly afterwards I had an interview 
with Hartmann, and urged that some 
warning might at least be given to our 
friends. 

‘** By all means,” he remarked, ‘‘ warn 
yours to keep away from London. One 
of the delegates will act for you after due 
inspection of the message. For myself, 
I have already taken my private pre- 
cautions.” 
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Diary. Tuesday morning. Crossed Dijon 
and the river Saone in the night. Rising 
rapidly, as the slopes of the Jura mountains are 
ahead of us, and “the captain,” as they call 
him, will insist on keeping high! No doubt it 
is safer, but I suspect the real truth is that he 
wants to appear unannounced over London—a 
portent as mysterious as terrible. Shows himself 
ironical and inflexible. I suggest a mild course 
of action, and he asks me whether I aspire to 
be captain of the A/ti/a. Am becoming never- 
theless almost inured to the thought of the 
impending calamity. Brandt says _philo- 
sophically that “the advance of man is always 
over thorns.” Unhappily the thorns do not 
always lead to happiness. Will they do so in 
this case? The bluster of the vulgar dyna- 
mitards is revolting. Even Burnett is forgetting 
the end in the means. As to Schwartz, his vile 
parody is being sung freely by all the English- 
speaking hyznas of his stamp :— 
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** The dynamite falls on cast'c walls, 
And splendid buildings old in story, 
The column shakes, the tyrant oe 
And the wild wreckage Icaps in glory 
Throw, comrades, throw ; set the wild echoes flying, 
Throw, comrades, answer wretches dying, dying, 


dying.” 


Am getting to loathe the crew, now the 
novelty of their reception is beginning to wear 
off. 


Tuesday (Afternoon).—Still higher, great 
discomfort being experienced. The barometer 
readings make us three and a half miles above 
sea-level over the pine-covered summits of the 
Jura mountains. I find it necessary to breathe 
much more rapidly,.the rarity of the air is 
unsatisfying. At times a dizziness seizes me, 
and on examining my hands and body I find 
my veins standing out like whipcord. Hart- 
mann shortly eases off the screws—-he was 
experimenting, so it appears, with his machinery. 
A change oftactics is observable. He ignores 
possible sightseers now, probably because he 
knows that reports from tourists and mountain- 
eers stand no chance of being believed. Hence 
we almost brush the mountains, and a superb 
privilege it is. The magnificent pines here 
surpass anything else of the kind. Sometimes 
we glide midway along a valley with a rushing 
torrent beneath us and these pine-fringed 
precipices on our sides ; sometimes we amaze a 
luckless mountaineer or shepherd as we thread a 
defile ; sometimes we curve over valley-heads 
with a grace an eagle might imitate; then, 
again, we breast the cloud-rack and are lost in 
its mantling fleeces. We are now bearing 
south-east by south and are not far off from the 
beautiful lake of Geneva. 


Tuesday (Night).—Wrote my letter and 
telegram and gave them to Hartmann for the 
delegate. We have stopped over a pine forest 
some five miles distant from Morges, on the 
shore of the lake. Switzerland, I am told, was 
selected as the rendezvous because of its cen- 
tral position. Many Russians, Poles, Aus- 
trians, and Italians, besides delegates from 
other nationalities, are expected. They are to 
arrange details of the forthcoming revolution. 
Had a friendly talk with Burnett, who once 
more tried to proselytise me. Told him if any 
one could shake my convictions it is Hartmann 
and not he. How bloodthirsty the men are 
getting! Query.—What if the lust for blood 
grows by what it feeds on? What if this crew 
gets out of hand? Happily,a strong man 
stands at the helm. 

(Later).—The convention is in full swing. 
What enthusiasm must inspire these “ tourists,” 
for, of course, it is in this character that they 
travel. Most,I hear., are very badly off, their 
funds being supplied by their associations. A 
great deal of provisions and matérie/ has been 
brought aboard. How well this crusade is 
organised ! 

Hartmann remains on board, he nas never 
left the vessel except on the occasion when he 
visited his mother. Burnett and Schwartz take 
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his instructions to the delegates, and most of 
the crew escort them. We are floating very 
near the ground in a rude clearing on the 
mountain ‘side, two rope ladders and some 
cables link us with the soil. After several hours’ 
conference below the delegates visit the A/¢z/a. 
Heavens! what desperadoes some look! Yet 
they control, so Burnett says, vast societies, 
Hartmann interviews each. He works patiently 
through the list, and, finally addresses them en 
masse, launching terms of the most animated 
invective against modern civilisation. Am, of 
course, excluded, but learn that everything has 
gone off admirably. Five of the delegates are 
to join the crew, the rest carry back their 
instructions. We start early in the morning. 
What a spectacle there is before us ! However, 
two days’ breathing time is something. Trust 
that delegate, whoever he is, will not forget the 


telegram and letter to Lena. 
* * * ¥ 


* * * * * * * 


CHAPTER IX. 
IN AT THE DEATH. 


DurinG the return to England two 
incidents of note, both alike terrible, but 
terrible in widely different ways, chequered 
our voyage, and the first of these it will 
now be my task to detail. 

Wealth of romance, witchery of moun- 
tain scenery, and panoramas of ever- 
varying landscapes in the plains—what- 
ever happiness can be gleaned from these 
was mine in bounteous plenty. Hitherto, 
however, the 4//i’a had met with gentle 
winds and fairly clear skies; she was a 
gay butterfly by day and a listless moth 
by night. She had shortly to display to 
me her prowess as a rider of the tempest. 
This experience, along with its sequel of 
grim incident, impressed me deeply. I shall 
try to awake in the reader some echo of 
the emotions which it stirred into fervour 
within me. 


No one, at any rate, could charge 
Hartmann with boring his unsolicited 
guest. Feasted as I had been with 
pictures, I was destined to be swept 
through ever novel galleries of né atural 
marvels. I had anticipated that we should 
return by a like route to that by which 
we had arrived, but a pleasant reversal 
of this view was in store for me. Leaving 
the slopes of the Jura behind her, the 
Aitila sped in a south-westerly direction 
across the department of Aisne, over 
Lyons, westward across the extinct 
volcanoes of Auvergne, then curving 
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slightly to the south she leapt the river 
Dordogne, and, finally, passing at a great 
height over Bordeaux, reached the ocean 
rim over the desolate Zandes which span 
the coast line betwixt the Garonne estuary 
and the Adour. Had I been exploring 
Central Africa in the interests of science, 
I should feel justified in presenting my 
observations at length. But the tracts 
beneath me being so familiar, such pro- 
cedure would be both useless and trouble- 
some. I must therefore leave the imagin- 
ative to put themselves in my place and 
picture these well-known districts as 
transfigured by the romance of air- 
travelling. 


In looking down on such natural maps 
one is transported with a sense of power 
and exultation that renders even homely 
sights attractive. Burnett, it is true, 
assured me that even this luxury of travel 
palls on one after a time. Judging from 
the indifference of the crew I should say 
that he had right on his side. But, 
whether my artistic appetite was abnormal 
or the banquet provided was not of the 
proper duration, I can only say that this 
part of my residence on the Aéti/a always 
wore the livery of a gorgeous dream. 

It was becoming dark when the pine 
forests and sand wastes of the Landes gave 
place to the rim of Biscay surf. In 
accordance with custom we rapidly began 
to descend and were soon coursing over 
the billows at a height of some 200 feet. 
It was one of those evenings which 
ordinarily favour melancholy and _lassi- 
tude. Above us stretched inky layers of 
stratus or ‘‘ fall” cloud, wrought of mists 
driven from the upper regions by the 
chills that hurried after the setting sun. 
The wind blew in gusts and preyed 
vampire-like on our energies—an electric 
tension of the atmosphere was becoming 
unmistakably manifest. Clouds were 
rising smoke-like from the ocean rim and 
mingling with the flatter masses overhead, 
and even as I| gazed the waves seemed to 
flash whiter and whiter through the veil 
of the nether darkness. I was standing 
on the upper deck debating social 
problems with Brandt, greatly to the 
enjoyment of three of the crew who 
watched the contest. Some few yards in 
front of us the platform tapered off to a 
point at the convergence of the bow 
railings, and directly in front of this the 
hull sloped downwards and outwards to 
form the projecting ram. At the extremity 
of this, with crest barely visible from the 
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spot where my listeners were reclining, 
rose the conning tower like a horn on the 
snout of a rhinoceros. Amidships and 
astern hummed the forest of stays and 
props which hung us to the aeroplane, 
clustering thick over the rounded boss of 
the citadel now half shrouded in gloom. 
It was a scene to inspire the painter—this 
weird vessel and its weirder crew borne 
along between an angry welkin and the 
riotous surges of the ocean. 


‘** Violent diseases often demand violent 
remedies,” said Brandt, as he developed 
his favourite topic. ‘‘ The surgeon may 
be gentle at heart, but he spares not 
the gangrenous limb. In modern times 
he has anesthetics to soothe his patient, 
but did he shrink from his task when such 
artifices as these were unknown? Regard 
us anarchists as excising the foul ulcers 
of Humanity and as forced to perform 
that duty with no anesthetics to aid us. 
Could we throw all London, all Paris, all 
Berlin, into a trance, how painless would 
be our surgery! But, unhappily, we have 
to confront struggling patients vividly 
sensitive to the knife. Nevertheless, for 
their own sakes, or rather the sake of 
Humanity, we must cut.” 

‘*But you overlook one important 
contrast. The surgeon lops off a limb or 
roots up an ulcer to save his patient’s life 
or better his health. But you attack 
civilisation not to reform it but to annihil- 
ate it.” 

‘*That is true, but civilisation—your 
industrial civilisation—what is it? Nota 
system to be identified with the cause of 
human welfare and hence worth preserving 
in some form or other at all costs, but a 
mere vicious outgrowth prejudicial to that 
welfare as we conceive it. The test of 
the worth of a civilisation is its power to 
minister to human happiness. Judged by 
this standard your civilisation has proved 
a failure. Mankind rushed to her embraces 
in hope, fought its way thither through 
long and weary centuries, and has for a 
reward the sneers of a mistress as exacting 
as she is icy. 


“ The third day comes, a frost, a killing frost.” 


During the delivery of this harangue 
the wind had been steadily rising and it 
now began to shriek through the stays’in 
a fashion positively alarming. Foregoing 
further parley, I bent over the railing and 
strove to catch a glimpse of the angry 
sea-horses beneath us. But it was by 
this time too dark for the non-feline eye. 
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Glancing upwards and around the horizon 
I could see the awnings of the storm 
unrolling, with here and there a rift 
through which stole the feeble moonlight. 
A man came from the citadel and stepped 
up tous. It was Hartmann. 

‘‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘ we are in for it. 
The barometer is falling rapidly, and the 
storm is already gathering. Have a care 
for yourselves, comrades,” he added to 





his followers. ‘‘ You, Stanley, follow me 
to the conning tower. The log of the 
Attila may be worth writing to-night.” 

I followed him gladly into the citadel 
and down the stair leading to the narrow 
corridor which ran on to the bow. As 
we entered it the Att/a seemed to reel 
with a violent shock that sent me spinning 
against the wall. The storm had burst. 
By the time I had picked myself up 


Hartmann had disappeared. I found my 
way after him into the tower, where he 
was standing, regulator in hand, with his 
eyes on the glass plate that looked for- 
ward into the night. 

‘‘We are rising,” he said, laconically. 
“* Look !” : 

A fan of vivid glory cleft the darkness. 
Illumined by the electric search-light great 
masses of driving vapour were rushing by 
us ; but other sight 
there was none. 
Suddenly a second 
squall struck us, 
and the Attila 
rolled like a liner 
in a cyclone; the 
lurch was horrible, 
and for a moment 
I thought we were 
capsizing—it must 
have been one of 
at least forty-five 
degrees followed 
by a very slow re- 
covery. Hartmann 
was busy over the 
medley of wheels, 
levers, and regu- 
lators. 

‘*We are pass- 
ing through the 
cloud-belt at a very 
high speed,” he 
continued, as if 
the shock was a 
trifle. ‘* My inten- 
tion is, first, to let 
you see a storm 
from the quiet zone 
above it, secondly, 
to rush downwards 
into it that the 
Attila may show 
her mettle.” 

I said nothing, 
for my feelings 
were in truth some- 
what mixed. With 
the ascent portion 
of the programme 
I concurred heartily; the second | 
would gladly have abandoned, as it 
seemed to me so _ utterly foolhardy. 
But faint heart was not the com- 
modity for Hartmann, and wishing to 
earn his favour through his respect 
I suppressed my fears resolutely. Not 
noticing my silence he kept on throw- 
ing in his comments on the situa- 
tion. As the minutes wore on 
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I observed that the mist masses were 
blowing thinner and thinner against the 
bow of the Atti/a. Suddenly the electric 
light was turned off, and a gentle silvery 
glow took its place. And as we swept 
on I perceived that the wind had fallen 
also. Hartmann pressed a _ bell-knob, 
and the two men on watch reappeared. 

‘** Now to the deck again, and you shall 
see a fine picture.” 

As we stepped into the court of the 
citadel I had reason to appreciate this 
remark. Down in the conning tower I 
had stood behind the captain and seen 
little save the dawn of a gentle radiance 
among the thinning mists. But up here 
the vista was glorious. A brisk but by 


no means stinging wind swept the deck. 
Above shone the horned moon in un- 
clouded majesty, casting a weird light on 
the rolling masses of cloud-battalions 
underneath us. From below came the 
roar of the strife of elements and the 
crooked gleam of the levinbolt, while the 
echoes of the thunder leapt grimly across 
the halls and palaces of the storm-king. 
As if arbiter of the struggle, the Aftila 
rode serenely over the turmoil in the quiet 
zone. 

‘*How high are we now?” I asked 
Hartmann, for the air was oppressively 
rare. 

‘*A trifle over two miles. A 
spectacle this, is it not?” 

** Uniquely so. 


sublime 


The sense of serene 


3 


But you do not 


uw 


power is so striking. 
propose to rest here ?” 

‘*Oh no. I must show that this serene 
power is not fraudulent. [| shall shortly 
plunge the AZfti/a into the very vortex of 
the storm and teach you how nobly she 
can wing her way through it.” 

‘*It would not be safe, I suppose, on 
deck, what with the rolling, pitching, and 
wind. Still, one can scarcely enjoy these 
scenes in the conning tower where the 
engineer and watchman usurp the best 
places.” 

**You would like, if possible, to stay 
here?” 


‘* Yes.” If the experience had to be 


undergone, there was no reason why I 





should not brave it 
Better the deck than a 
conning-tower. 

‘* Well, so let it be. But you must be 
lashed securely. Where shall it be? 
Why not to the railing over the bow? 
You could not have a finer coigne of 
vantage.” 

I assented at once, and, a couple of the 
crew being hailed, I was speedily made 
fast in a sitting posture by the waist and 
liberally invested with wraps. My 
position was excellent. I could see down 
the sloping bow to the conning tower and 
would be fairly sheltered from the worst 
of the wind. All the preparations being 
complete, the captain and the crew 
retired, leaving the deck altogether 


out thorougnly. 
back seat in the 
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deserted. No light, save that of the 
moon, fell on its cold surface, and that 
only where the umbrella-like aeroplane 
did not bar off the sheets of slanting 
silver. 

The A/iila rode grandly over the gloomy 
woolpacks below, and, thrilling with 
excitement and some fear, I waited for 
the coming plunge. The suspense was 
short. Suddenly the electric eye of the 
aeronef glowed forth from the crest of the 
conning tower, behind and above which I 
was lashed to the railing. Then the 
bow dipped and the speed began to 


increase. Again and again it dipped 
with a series of little jolts, and then cut 
obliquely into the tenuous rim of the 


cloud belt, through which 
plough with an energy almost distressing. 


it began to 


Those who have stood on an express 
engine running sixty miles an hour will 
know what it is to breathe in the teeth of 
a rushing blast, let them then conceive 
my experience when 120 and probably 
more miles an hour were being done ina 
hurricane. Drenching clouds swept over 
me, the wind and thunder roared round 
me, as I was borne into that angry 
stratum below. Burying my mouth 
within my neckcloth, and sheltering my 
eyes with my hands, I looked straight 
ahead at the glow which cleft the dark- 
ness before us. Ina very brief time we 
had shot through the belt and were 
rushing wildly down to the wind-lashed 
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desolation below. The pitching and 
rolling of the aeronef now became terrible, 
and once more awoke my fears. What if 
the guns were to break adrift or the props 
of the aeroplane to yield! As it was | 
could see that the squalls caused a startling 
irregularity of course, the Attila swerving 
furiously from right to left, now dropping 
like a stone, now being checked in her 
descent and hurtled upwards. Surely 
Hartmann would not run too close to 
the waves on such a fearful night ! 
Looking downwards, I now saw that 
the glow had reached the face of the 
waters, everywhere in violent turmoil with 
huge waves at least twenty-five feet high 
from trough to crest, spanned by clouds 





of wind-drift. And _ sight still more 
enthralling was a large dismasted steamer 
labouring heavily as she lay hove-to under 
the strokes of a thousand hammers. With 
boats smashed, bridge carried away, 
bulwarks in many places shattered, and 
decks continually swept, she was a 
spectacle fit to move even a Hartmann. 
Assistance, however, was out of the 
questiun. Every art of the captain must 
be required to guide the course of the 
Aitila, and our tremendous speed could 
not safely be relaxed for a moment. It 
would have been, indeed, easy to ‘‘ hover” 
in the teeth of a furious blast, but what if 
the blast were to drop and leave us 
momentarily stationary, while a side roll 
or pitch were to succeed ? 
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Screws and sand leversnotwithstanding, 
it was better to risk nothing. But what 
an experience was this. The Aftla with 
flaming electric eye circled round the 
doomed vessel, lighting up a deck crowded 
with panic-stricken passengers, groups of 
whom every larger wave washed pell-mell 
through the broken bulwarks. Cry or 
shriek, none could be heard, the roar of 
the elements was too frightful, but the 
gestures of the wretches were too piteous 
to misinterpret. Shutting my eyes, I 
refused for some minutes to look on the 
dreadful holocaust, but once more I had 
to yield to the fascination. By that time 
the drama was over. The Aéii/a was still 
circling, but inthe place of the luckless 
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vessel the white-maned savage 
billows. 

I now began to feel chilled and miser- 
able ; the excitement of the outset had 
dwindled and a reaction, enhanced by the 
rigours of the night and the foregoing 
drama, mastered me. Happily the Aééla 
had by this time weathered enough 
of difficulties. Rising through the cloud- 
belt she left the angry winds and rain 
once more below her. Some of the crew 
ascended to the deck and released me from 
my bondage. It was now getting late, so 
after thanking Hartmann for his courtesy, 
I descended into my berth to sleep off the 
ill effects of exposure, and dream horrible 
dreams of wrecks and drowning victims. 


leapt 


( Zo be continued.) 
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SOUTHGATE 


A CHAT 


By 
OUTHWELL in 
Nottinghamshire 


in 1849 was the 
very place where- 


in to be bitten 
by the cricket 
mania. Among 


the many attrac- 
tions of the 
pretty little min- 
ster town it 
boasted a cricket 
ground, where the county gentlemen’s 
club played, the doyen being a Mr. War- 
wick, a medical man in large practice, 
who, to quote Dean Hole (himself a 
member of the club), ‘‘ bowled cunningly 
and closely. May he live ‘longer than I 
have time to tell his years,’ and make 
during that indefinite period continual leg 
hits for four. And thou, Goodrich! Over 
the early grave of many a young cricketer 
shall be written, ‘ frightened to death bv 
the slow bowling of Goodrich.’” Goodrich 
was indeed a master in his art. ‘* The 
first thing in cricket is patience,” he used 
to say, ‘*the second patience, and the 
third patience.”” He depended mainly on his 
power of pitching a ball to the exact inch 
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ABOUT 


, 





GROUND. 


CRICKET. 
Il. 


THE FIRST ‘* FREE FORESTER,” W. K. R. BEDFORD. 


where he wanted it to yo, and it was a treat 
to see him find out the batsman’s weak 
point. He required, of course, a good 
field, and if he had a spare man (‘* play 
twelve, if you can,” he would whisper to 
the captain) he placed him, as an erudite 
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reporter described it, ‘* long stop, over the 
bowler’s head.” 

One of our friends used to quote from 
the old Eton grammar— 


“ Diruit, edificat, mutat quadrata rotundis.” 


‘‘For,” he said, ‘‘ Goodrich bowls you 
down, he sticks you up, you go in for a 
fourer, and come out with roundo.” I 
prefer Faber’s portrait— 


“Nor less, with skill and science fraught, 
Old Goodrich multiplies 
the mounting score: 
Adroitly gets the 
batsman caught, 
Or bowls him 
clean, or plants 
him leg before.” 







“Old” Good- 
rich he always 
was though, 
only sixty - two 
at his death in 
1885. Between 
1860 and 1865 
almost every 
celebrity, ama- 
teur or pro- 
fessional, then 
playing,had 
succumbed to 
his bowling,and 
some for very 
infinitesimal 
scores. 

Besides meet- 


ing such local : 
talent, men of - L Pete. ve 
wider renown =" 


came and played 
at Southwell ; 
there I first saw 
that admirable 
judge of the game Lord Bessborough, 
from whose cricket lore I have gleaned 
store of harvest, playing for 1 Zingari, 
who were guests of Lord Edwin Hill, now 
Lord Trevor, who lived hard by. The 
Notts professionals of that day were an 
excellent set of fellows, the three brothers 
Tinley, natives of the piace, being con- 
spicuous among them. Frank, the eldest, 
stood umpire for Free Foresters in their 
principal matches for many years, and it 
was for his benefit that we played a match 
at Nottingham in 1863, when the Foresters 
got 114 and 212 to Notts County’s 115 
and 211, the game ending in a tie on 
the afternoon of the third day, with a larger 


** How's THAT?” 
“HOUT BE BLOWED! I 
THE GRO'ND, AN’ 


UMPIRE : 
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attendance than upon the first. There 
was also a long, lanky, gipsy-look- 
ing youth, known as Jem Crow, who 
would bow! or field for sixpence an hour, 
and took a bat when an additional man 
was wanted in a game. Soon after I left 
Nottinghamshire I went to an England 
match, and to my intense astonishment 
was saluted by my old acquaintance, then 
figuring as J. Jackson the fast bowler. 
There was another satellite named 
Dick Parr, who claimed cousinred with 
the great George Parr, and stood umpire 
occasionally, to whom I regret to say, 
when I took an eleven down afterwards, 
I had to object, having heard him explain 
his modus operandi (or rather umperandi) to 
our man. ‘* Whenever Muster Warwick 
asfes me, I sez out. D’ye think “e 
don’t know ;” yet I should not be 
surprised if it was as good a 
reason many umpires can 
give for their de- 
cisions. There 
was an umpire 
at Oxford in 
\ the fifties rejoic- 
ing in the name 
of Peter Ban- 
calari — which 
gave colour to 
the assertion 
that he had ori- 
ginally come 
there as a ven- 
dor of plaster 
' images—an 
- honest old boy 
whom I have 
heard say, 
when appealed 
to, ‘*Can’t tell ; 
**coT HOUT!” BATSMAN : I never saw 
BE THE BIGGEST |, MON UPO anything like it 
ERE I'LL BOIDE. 2 - 
before.” Once, 
when again and again challenged in 
respect to a certain eminent Q.C., one of 
our early Free Foresters, whose style of 
play was certainly suggestive of being 
over the crease, his fiat was ever in 
favour of the batsman, but at last he said 
gravely, ‘‘ Now, Mr. D——, I've given 
you every chance; if you do that again 
you'll be out.” Umpires are chosen for 
unexpected reasons. I remember one of 
whom his own club said that they did not 
value his judgment much, but he kept a 
trap and always drove three men to an out- 
match ; or proficiency with the gloves 
would have been a desirable accomplish- 
ment where the decision of an umpire was 
362 


as 
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flatly traversed by the batsman—‘“ I’m the 
bigger mon, and here I boide.” The 
umpire to be dreaded is the tender-con- 
scienced man, who, because he has done 
one player injustice, tries to correct it 
by another deliberately wrong decision ; on 
the system of Theodore Hook’s jury- 
man (zigzag, he called it), acquit the first, 
and find the next guilty, which, in the 
aggregate, he boasted, did as much justice 
as inany court in Christendom. The only 
perfectly unanswerable reason for a de- 
cision I ever heard given was by an 
amateur, Jack Mytton the younger, in a 
park in the midlands. A ball got upona 
bad wicket, and hit the batsman, who 
stood six feet four,on the side of his 
head. ‘‘ How’s that?” said the bowler, 
laughing. ‘‘QOut,” returned Mytton ; 
and joining in a general chorus of cach- 
innation, out went the bats- 4 
man. As it happened, he was ‘e 
a great friend of @ 
Mytton’s, and *% \\ 
took occasion, a 
when the game 
was over, to 
explain where 
he had_ been F 
hit. But the Y 
umpire was 
quite equal to i | 
theemergency; 
surveying his 
friend sadly, 
and slowly shaking his head, 
he replied, ‘‘ Charley, Charley, 
don’t your conscience teli 
you that your leg was 
before the wicket all 
the while ?” 

The England match, as 
it was styled, was the WwW 
great factor of cricket =" _- 
at that time, and as 


we 


much belauded by its 

supporters—Mr. Boniface, 
the local publican who 
speculated in the gate- 


money, being the chief—as the second- 
class county matches are now by those 
whose object it is to put young players 
out of their proper position. But I doubt 
whether the ‘‘ hydra-headed E’s,” as the 
author of that excellent skit ‘‘ Jerks in 
from Short-leg,” styled them, unearthed 
much latent talent; usually it was the 
incapacity of some ‘‘biggest mon 0’ 
the ground” which the twenty-two 
brought to light. Leech’s admirable 
sketch can Mardly be forgotten :-— 
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Cricket—The Pride of the Village. 

** Good match, old fellow?” 

“Oh yes, awfully jolly!” 

‘* What did you do?” 

‘*] ’ad a hover of Jackson ; the first 
ball ’it me on the ’and; the second ’ad 
me on the knee ; the third was in my eye; 
and the fourth bowled me out.” 

Where cricket was of this character the 
local teams depended entirely on hired 
assistance, which was almost universally 
conceded. rr » The ‘‘ given men” 
took all the wickets, and 
made most of the few 
runs cre- | dited to the local 
side ; but I could 
not suppress a 
feeling of some- 
thing like indig- 

nation when it 

seemed to be 















re 








Types Militaires—A FRENCH NOTION OF THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY 


VOLUNTEERS, 


an accepted necessity that there must be 
paid bowlers in every England match, 
and even at Southgate, where, if any- 
where, sixteen amateurs should have 
been able to defeat a professional eleven, 
two or three players should be included 
in the team. I resolved to try to break 
through this traditionary state of things, 
but I never should have realised my vision 
but for the assistance of some old school 
friends, the Armitsteads, Cheshire clerics, 
good in every legitimate field of sport. 
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We had a friendly match at my house in 
Warwickshire in 1856, when the name 
Free Foresters was coined, from the cir- 
cumstance that all the men who played 
for me hailed either from the Forest of 
Arden or that of Needwood. In 1857 we 
joined forces and played at Manchester 


with some _ success, and in 1858 
we helda meeting to form a 
club, se- lected colours, elected 
officers, established the 

privilege of the 


three families of 
Armitstead, 
Bedford, and 
Garnett,as foun- 


ders’ kin, and 
did other acts 
which are writ- 
ten in the 


z -Chronicles of the 
fraternity. This 
meeting took 
place in Oxford, 
f/where we made 
a many _ recruits 
= ~ (not however of 
the type imag- 
ined by the in- 
ventive genius of 
the French military artist, who combined 
in one figure the university riflemen with 
Mr. Kerrigan’s ‘‘ cricketterre,”) one of our 
best being Arthur Faber, a Wykehamist, 
now achurch dignitary in the North, then 
a popular tutor at New College, but of 
whom it seems but faintly remembered 
that he had the best batting average 
among the gentlemen in the year which 
immediately preceded the advent of Mr. 
W. G. Grace. He was, moreover, a 
facile and felicitous composer of songs, 
which enlivened the saloon or the smoking 
room of many a country house where we 
were welcome. It is very tempting to 
dilate upon these pleasant memories, but 
the exigencies of space require brevity. 
The tide in our cricket affairs— 






DAVID BUCHANAN. 


“Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune”’ 


—came in the shape of a challenge from 
Lord Stamford, whose ground at Enville 
was at that time facile princeps among 
cricket fields, as large and sound as is 
the one at Newbold Revel, and in 
proximity to parterres of extraordinary 
magnificence. The show matches when 
Lord Stamford ha an England eleven 
down, and the gardens were thrown open, 
attracted thousands of spectators. It 
was worth a certain beating to be invited 
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to play there. Lord Stamford’s eleven 
included seven gentlemen who had played 
against players at Lord’s, and the best 
amateur bowling in England ; nevertheless 
we won. Going in first, Homfray and 
Faber put on 100 runs before they were 
separated, and though our totals were 
only 203 and 63, while the Enville eleven 
made 188 in their first innings, Goodrich 
and Brandt, a young bowler of great 
promise from Cheltenham, took all their 
wickets for 58. Brandt left for India early 
in his cricket career, but we were for- 
tunate when we lost his services to obtain 
those of a man who attained higher 
celebrity in the cricket field, Mr. 
Buchanan, of Rugby, who bowled for so 
many years for Gentlemen against Players. 
He was not, it is true, much of a bats- 
man, and I remember a ‘‘ hare-brained 
utterance of irresponsible frivolity” to 
this effect—‘‘I’d sooner have Nixon’s 
catapult on my side than David Buchanan ; 
it would bat as well and field as well, and 
it must bowl straighter.” The catapult 
was a machine for practice bowling, but 
Buchanan was more than mechanical. 
Some of his performances were extra- 
ordinary ; as the one in 1865 against the 
champion county of Nottingham, when 
he bowled 137 balls for 31 runs and 8 
wickets ; and at the Oval in 1863 when 
he and Ratliff, a slow bowler conspicuous 
for his smart fielding, disposed of the 
county team of Surrey for 34 runs only. 
I think it must have been on this occasion 
that a charming dialogue was overheard 
between two Surrey amateurs. Great 
applause had followed a very sharp catch. 

‘* Here’s a hovation,” said a spectator. 

‘** Hovation, what’s that ? ” interrogated 
a friend. 

‘*You’re an ignoramus,” said the first 
speaker; ‘‘it’s Latin—hovis, a_ hegg. 
This here’s the Hoval, you know.” 

We had other valuable recruits from 
time to time enlisting under our banners, 
after our début at Enville had made 


’ 


Free Foresters a club of mark. 
But, as when Thomas Hood cele- 
brated in graceful verse his old 


academy at Clapham, one of his most 
pathetic thoughts was the outcome of so 
many of his school friends—‘‘ Blithe 
Carew” above all—for ‘‘ Blithe Carew 
was hung ”’—so the future of some of our 
most cherished associates has been very 
unlike what our favourable fancy painted 
for them, while others ‘‘ drive the wain of 
life” as bishops, deans, generals, judges. 

I began with Rugby School Close, and 
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there practically I must end, for it has 
been the happy hunting-ground of some 
of our best matches and fastest friends — 
Edward Rutter, for instance, the inde- 
fatigable and unsurpassable secretary of 
Free Foresters at this moment; B. B. 
Cooper and F. R. Evans, joint heroes of 
one of the finest victories ever won by 
Gentlemen over Players ; George Willes, 
and many more. But it puts me in mind 
of a piece of advice which I should like 
to give to captains and _ instructors of 
school elevens : cultivate slow bowling ! I 
was delighted to see even the moderate 
success attained by Mr. Wood's lobs in 
the University match last year, and I am 
sure that incessant practice might make 


slow bowling what it was once, a terror 
to the ultra-scientific school of play. You 


B cannot stay at home blocking lobs for 
, ever, and to hit them must involve a 


certain degree of risk. Goodrich used to 


j say that the only man who broke his 


heart was the late C. G. Lane, ‘‘ I expect 
to be hit, but I don’t like being patted for 
four.” The game, some of us old fogies 
fear, is losing a little of its variety and 
incident, and slow bowling might revive 
them. 

And one more postcript, which perhaps 
ought to have been a _ preface. We 
carried on our operations in the early 
days of F. F. with a vast deal more of 
camaraderie than would be possible in a 
large and ever-fluctuating club, and this 
was one secret of our success; but 
another was that from the first we dis- 
couraged over-conviviality : among other 
fancies with which my old scrap-book is 
adorned, are two escutcheons, supposed 
to represent the arms of the successful 
cricketer and his opposite. In the first 
the bat is borne erect, garlanded with wil- 
low, and the motto is ‘‘ Dulce /enta salix.” 
In the other the stumps are seen fallen, 
bendways, and in chief is a duck on her 
nest. Here again the motto is from 
Virgil, ‘‘Redeunt spectacula man?,” which one 
of our founders said ought always to be 
taken with the preceding words of the 
line, ‘* octe pluit tota,” for that ‘* wet 
nights ” were the frequent cause of ducks’ 
eggs the next day ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


MOYA MACARTNEY. 


ee es Or PEEBLES, re- 
2) turning 
hy home to the 
castle after 
his midnight 
interview 
with Moya 
Macartney in 
the church- 
yard, passed 
a___ sleepless 
and troubled 
night, re- 
volving in his mind all the events of the sad 
history in which the unfortunate woman had 
played so strange a part, and canvassing 
all that her mysterious and unexpected 
return to life might mean to herself and 
others. More than once he determined to 
disregard Moya’s strenuous injunction 
to silence, and at once break to Lord 
Kilpatrick the news of her continued 
existence and of her presence in the 
district, but again and again the memory 
of the solemn promises of secrecy he had 
given, and the thought that so sudden 
and heavy a shock might be fatal to one 
of his lordship’s age and feeble health, 
dissipated that intention. 
‘* Eh!” he murmured to himself, as he 
tossed and tumbled in vain effort to 









discover a way out of the labyrinth of 
difficulties the business presented, “it’s 
a troublous affair. I'd like to do justice, 
gin I could see my way clear to the doing 
o't. I'd like fine to bowl out that smug- 
faced hypocrite, Conseltine, and that lump 
o’ stupidity, his son. ‘Twould be the 
grandest day’s work I ever did. But I 
promised, like an ould fule, and I must 
keep my promise, and just bide on the 
decrees o’ Providence.” 

He rose long before his usual hour, 
early as that was, and went out into the 
fresh breeze of early morning. Dawn 
was faintly glimmering on the mountain 
tops, and the dew was heavy on the 
grasses of the lawn. He looked up at the 
light which shone faintly in his master’s 
window. 

**’Twill be but a puir night's rest he’s 
had, I’m thinkin’, puir ould sinner, found 
out by his sin at last. Eh, but the lad’s 
curses will lie heavy on hisheart. Mine’s 
wae for him, and for the braw callant I’ve 
seen grow up from a bairn, and for the 
lonely wumman out yonder.” 

A sudden idea struck him, he drew out 
his watch and consulted it eagerly. 

‘* Near hand to four o’clock,” he mur- 
mured. ‘*The mill’s but three miles 
awa’. I can do it in an hour, and anither 
hour to come back. I'll gang and see 
Moya and persuade her to hear reason.” 

He took his hat and stick, and set out 
at the briskest pace he could attain 
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towards Moya’s lodging place. It wasa 
rough and stony track, and by the time 
that he came in sight of the mill, the old 
man was fain to sit upon a chance 
boulder and pant his breath back. 
Caution was necessary ; he wished to do 
nothing that could by any chance give 
gossip or conjecture a handle, and he 
walked cautiously round the mill, glad of 
the babble of the stream which covered 
the sound of his footsteps on turf and 
gravel. Nobody was stirring, the place 
and all the countryside lay still and grey 
under the morning mist, now faintly 
touched here and there with threads of 
opalescent cloud by the yet invisible sun. 
He threw a small pebble cautiously at the 
window shutter of Moya’s sleeping place, 
and a minute later it opened and revealed 
her pale, lined face. He made a gesture, 
cautioning her to silence, and then by 
another invited her to join him. She 
nodded to show comprehension of his 
pantomime, and a minute later stood 
beside him. ‘‘ Come awa’ out by here; 
we'll be safer.” They walked on side by 
side in silence till they reached a little 
declivity between two hills which hid 
them from all chance of observation, and 
then Peebles spoke. 

‘*Moya, woman,” he said, ‘‘tell me 
why, after all these years, ye come here 
now?” 

‘*T came to see my son,” she answered. 

‘** Ay,” he said, ‘‘ that’s natural eneuch, 
na doubt. But is that a// ye cam for ?” 

She darted a keen look at him, a look 
in which question and surprise were both 
expressed. 

‘* Moya,” he went on, ‘‘ since I saw ye 
last night I’ve not closed my eyes for 
thinking o’ you and the puir lad, your son. 
Eh, woman, but it’s clear impossible that 
after one glimpse of his bonny face, and 
that one sound of his voice, ye should be 
content to gang back to solitude —it’s 
clear impossible. Let me tell him ye’re 
alive and near him. Ae’s alone too, now. 
His place is by your side, your duty is to 
comfort him under the trouble he’s suffer- 
ing, ye ken that weel.” 

‘*Mr. Peebles,” said Moya steadily, 
‘‘the path of duty is not always plain, 
but I’m going to clear mine if I can, by 
your help. God knows my very bones are 
full of desire for the child I love. I was 
near crying out who I was last night 
when I kissed him; but I’ve borne the 
bitter times of solitude now for eighteen 
years, and my time here will not be so 
long as that. I'll bear it to the end 

? 
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rather than disgrace 
child.” 

‘** But, Moya, he knows /” cried Peebles. 
‘*He kens you were not married to his 
father. 1 winna say but if he had never 
learned that ye wad no be in the right to 
keep apart from him; but he knows it. 
He’s cast off his father; he has barely a 
friend in the world, barring me, puir ould 
dormant deevil that I am. He has need 
o’ ye. Ye’ll heal his sair heart, and he'll 
love ye, and cherish and comfort your 
declining years.” 

Moya shook her head. 

** He’s young,” she said, with a world 
of meaning in her tone. ‘‘A heart as 
young as his won’t break for such a 
throuble as he’s suffering now. He'll go 
out into the big world, where the shame’s 
not known, and win his way. What'd / 
be to him—a nameless vagabond, a poor, 
ignorant ould woman. I should only 
kape him down and disgrace him. No— 
ye must tell Desmond nothing—yet. Ye 
asked me just now,” she went on after a 
pause, ‘‘if I had no other reason to come 
here afther all these years but just to see 
the boy.” 

‘* Well?” asked Peebles. 

‘*T had—I had another reason, or I'd 
have resisted the temptation now as | 
have fought it down all that long, 
dreary time. I’ve a question to ask ye, 
Mr. Peebles.” 

She paused there, for so long a time 
that the old man snapped out suddenly, 
with excusable irritation, 

‘* Weel, weel, lassie! What is’t ?” 

‘*There’s so much depends on the 
answer that I hardly dare to ask,” said 
Moya, with a voice suddenly gone tremu- 
lous. ‘*Tell me,” she continued, after 
another pause, ‘‘if ye know a gintleman 
in this part of the counthry that calls 
himself Blake—Pathrick Blake of Blake's 
Hall?” 

‘*Do I know him?” echoed Peebles! 
‘““Ay, I know him fine, the drucken 
scoun’rel. A’body kens him for miles 
round. But what depends on my know- 
ing Patrick Blake, lassie ?” 

** Much may depend on it,” said Moya. 
‘* Desmond’s future depends on it.” 

‘*Desmond’s future? Why, what in 


and 


shame my 


’ 


the name of a’ that’s meaning can 
Pat Blake ha’e to do wi’ Desmond’s 
future ?” 


** Was Mr. Blake,” asked Moya, slowly, 
and with an amount of effect which 
helped the old man to understand the 
importance she attached to the answer, 
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‘‘was Mr. Blake ever a clerk in holy 
orders?” 

Peebles stared at her in sheer bewilder- 
ment. Had she asked if he himself had 
ever been Pope of Rome the question 
could hardly have seemed more ludicrous, 
but there was a painful solemnity in her 
manner which would have stayed a man 
less grave than he from laughter. 

‘‘Losh!” he muttered. ‘‘ Trouble’s 
clear turned the puir lassie’s brains. Holy 
orders! Pat Blake! By my soul, but 
it’s an odd question!” 

‘“ Not under that name, but another— 
Ryan O’Connor.” 

‘*He’s borne no name but Patrick 
Blake that I’ve ever kenned o’,” said 
Peebles, still groping painfully for any 
meaning in Moya’s queries. ‘‘ She’s 
hoverin’,” he muttered to himself; but 
the calm intentness of Moya’s glance, 
though contradicted by the heaving bosom 
and irregular breath with which she 
spoke, did not accord with the explana- 
tion. ‘* What if he ever was a priest 
under that name, lassie?” he asked at 
last. 

‘*T was married to Lord Kilpatrick,” 
said Moya, ‘‘by a man calling himself 
the Reverend Father Ryan O’Connor.” 

‘*Gude guide us!” ejaculated the old 
Scot. ‘*And do ye think ’twas Patrick 
Blake ?” 

‘* | know it was Patrick Blake,” replied 
Moya. ‘‘ That much I’m sure of.” 

‘* But how do you know it ?” asked the 
bewildered Peebles. 

‘*Sure, ’twould be too long a story to 
tell ye now. ‘Twas only lately that an 
accident put me on the track. It took 
time and trouble to get Ryan O’Connor 
and Patrick Blake into the same _ skin, 
but I did it. And now, all that remains 
to foind is just whether Blake was ever a 
priest, or whether his office was as false 
as his name. Will ye do that for me, 


Mr. Peebles? ’Tis not for my sake I 
ask it, but for my son’s—for Des- 
mond’s.” 


Peebles had fallen into a sitting posture 
on a low stone dyke, and sat staring at 
her like a man bewitched. 

‘““Moya! Moya Macartney! Dye 
ken what ye’re sayin’? Od! Ma heid 
will rive with the dingin’ ye’ve started in 
my brains. Blake married ye! Blake a 
priest! Why, woman!” he cried, sud- 
denly straightening himself, ‘‘ if that’s so, 
ye’re Lady Kilpatrick!” 

‘* Desmond will be Lord Kilpatrick,” 
she answered, simply. ‘*’Tis for As sake, 


> 


Mr. Peebles, that I ask for your help. 
Not for mine, God knows. There were 
toimes,” she went on after another and 
long pause, ‘long, long ago, when I'd 
have given me life to hold him—Henry 
Kilpatrick—in my arms for just one 
minute—toimes when all the shame and 
sorrow he’d brought on the poor ignorant 
girl who'd loved him, seemed nothing— 
when, if the broad sea had not been 
betwixt us, I’d have gone to him and said, 
‘Take me as your misthress, your 
servant, anything—let me see your face 
and hear your voice now and then, one 
day in the year, and I'll follow ye barefoot 
through the world!’ But they’ve gone, 
long since, and ali my love and all my 
anger are gone with them. As to bein’ 
Lady Kilpatrick,” she went on, with a 
short and mirthless laugh, ‘‘’tis not the 
chance of that that brings me here. A 
fine lady I’d make for any lord, wouldn’t 
1? and much at me aise I’d be among the 
grand folk he’d introjouce me to! But 
Desmond's a gintleman, as good a gintle- 
man as any in Ireland—as Henry himself ; 
and if the title’s his by rights, he shall 
have it! I sha’n’t trouble him. I shall 
go as I came, when I’ve seen him happy 
and honoured, in his place. The thought 
has been food and drink, fire and shelter 
to me this months past, since God sent 
the message that it might be so. Will 
ye help me, Mr. Peebles?” 

“Will I help ye?” cried Peebles, 
springing to his feet almost with the vivac- 
ity of a young man. De’il ha’e me, but 
I'll know in four and twenty hours! But 
eh, lass! if ye’re mistaken! If it’s not 
so? Od! I'd just gang clean daft in the 
disappointment. But it must—it must be 
true, eh, lass? To see the faces o’ they 
two Conseltines! To see the bonny lad 
they’ve wyted on for a beggar and a 
bastard established wi’ title and estates! 
To see Lady Dulcie Lady Kilpatrick and 
Desmond’s wife. Od! If it’s no true 
there’ll be a braw end o’ one guid Scot, 
for I'll just gang neck and crop o’er the 
headlands in sheer vexation. Damn it! 
—that I should say sae !—it must be true! 
It sall be true, if I squeeze it oot o’ yon 
scoundrel Blake wi’ me ain ould hands, 
and his worthless life along wi’ it! But 
I maun awa’, lass! I maun awa’! 
There ’s a hantle o’ things to be doon at 
the castle, and the lazy loons o’ servants 
are at sixes and sevens if they haven’t me 
aye at their lugs. I'll see yon drucken 
ne’er-do-weel this day, and I'll ha’e news 
for ye the morrow’s morn. Keep a guid 
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hairt, lassie. ‘The King shall enjoy his 
ain again!’ Eh, I’m just daft!” 

Indeed, anybody who had witnessed the 
scene might have thought so, he was so 
topful of excitemeMt. 

**God bless ye, Mr. 
Moya. 
the boy.’ 

‘*Ay, am I!” returned Peebles, ‘‘ and 
that ye shall see e’er long. Gang hame, 
lass, and pray for the bonny bairn.”’ 

‘* Pray for him!” cried Moya. ‘* Has 
there been a day this eighteen years I’ve 
not prayed for him? No, nor a waking 
hour. God go with ye, sir, but—” she 
checked him with an outstretched hand as 
he turned to go, and laid her finger on 
her lips with an imperious command to 
silence. 

‘* Don't fear me,” said the old man; 
‘*]’m nae chatterbox wi’ business like this 
afoot.” 


Peebles,” said 
‘““VYe’s a true friend to me and 


’ 


CHAPTER IX. 
IN WHICH MISCHIEF IS BREWING. 
. 


It was late in the afternoon of the same 
day when Mr. Blake rose from his bed in 
the tenement to which he gave the sonor- 
ous and impressive title of Blake’s Hall, 
a tumble-down hut of two stories which 
long years of neglect had reduced toa 
condition of almost complete ruin. The 
ground floor was occupied by Blake 
himself, the upper portion by an ancient 
peasant woman who acted as his cook, 
housemaid, caterer and general facto- 
tum. There was not a whole pane of 
glass or an unbroken article of furniture 
in the whole building, and the little plot 
of ground in which it stood was a wilder- 
ness of stones and weeds. 

Biddy was made aware of her employer’s 
awakening in the fashion familiar to her 
for years past, by his roaring at the full 
stretch of his lungs for a draught of 
whisky. That despatched, he arose and 
proceeded with shaking limbs to shave and 
dress. He was still occupied with his 
toilet when the voice of the elder Consel- 
tine was heard in the outer room, demand- 
ing him. 

‘*Give him a glass of punch,” Blake 
called out to Biddy. ‘I'll be with him in 
the squazing of a lemon. So,” he con- 
tinued, reeling out of his bedroom a 
minute later, ‘‘ye’ve brought the cub 
with ye, though I forbade ye.” 

Richard sullenly flicking at his boot with 


his riding whip, looked at Blake from un- 
der his lowering eyebrows, but took no 
further heed of his ambiguous welcome. 
Blake unsteadily poured out a second 
bumper of spirit, and the glass rattled 
against his teeth as he drained it. ‘* And 
what’s the news with his lordship this 
day ?” he asked. 

** Still very ill,” answered Conseltine, 
‘*He’s been upset by that old fool 
Peebles, who’s been hammering at him all 
day long to recall that brat of a bylove of 
his.” 

‘‘Faith!” returned Blake, ‘‘and he 
might do worse, by a great deal. ‘Tisa 
fine lad, Desmond, as clever and handsome 
as that cub of yours is stupid and ugly. 
Don’t shtand there, ye imp of perdition, 
glowering at me like a ghost! Sit down 
and dhrink like a Christian.” 

Richard obeyed a scarcely perceptible 
motion of his father’s eyebrows, sat at the 
battered table, and poured out for himself 
a glass of whisky, to which he put his lips 
with an awkward affectation of good 
fellowship. 

‘‘“Have ye got that 
pounds ?” asked Blake. 

‘*T have,” said Conseltine. 
brought it with me.” 

He unbuttoned his coat and took a 
bundle of bank papersfrom the inner breast 
pocket. Blake took it with shaking hands 
and rammed it in a crumpled mass into 
his breeches pocket without counting it. 

‘You're as good as your word, Dick 
Conseltine, for once in your life !”” said he. 
‘* Have another dhrink ?” 

Conseltine profited by Blake raising his 
glass to his lips to fling the contents of the 
tumbler which Biddy had filled for him on 
to the earthen floor of the hut, and filled 
it again, principally with water. 

‘“Why,” said Blake, ‘‘ye’re gettin’ 
frindly and neighbourly in your ould age. 
Ye’ll be a dacent man before ye die, if ye 
live long enough.” 

‘* Blake,” said Conseltine, ‘‘1 want to 
talk to you. Did ye ever think of 
emigration ?” 

‘Did I ever think o’ what?” asked 
Blake, pausing with his fourth tumbler 
half-way to his lips. 

‘‘ Emigration,” repeated Conseltine. 

‘«T never did,” returned Blake. ‘* Why 
would I ?” 

‘‘ Well,” said his companion, ‘‘ there 
are many reasons why ye might think of 
it. Ye’re just spoiling here, wasting 
yourself. If ye’d go out west, a man of 
your abilities with a little capital would 
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do well. Land and hiring are. cheap, it’s 
a lovely climate, and there are no end of 
chances for making money. [I'll tell ye 
what, now. ‘Tis a sin and a shame to 
see a man like you wasting yourself in 
this cursed country. I'll make that two 
hundred five, and pay your passage out 
if yell take the next steamer to New 
York.” 

‘‘Be jabers!” said Blake, ‘‘ye’re 
mighty ginerous all of a sudden. Ye 
want to get rid of me. Spake the truth 
now, isn’t that it?” 

‘‘ Well,” said Conseltine, with a great 
appearance of candour, ‘‘ that wt Fé 
rather have ye out of the country. You're 
dangerous here, Blake—dangerous to us 
and to yourself.” 

‘““To meself!” echoed Blake. 
how am I dangerous to meself? ” 

““Ye'll be splitting some day on a cer- 
tain matter that we know of—aisy, now, 
we needn't name names—and if ye did 
speak, 'twould be as bad for you as for 
us.” 

‘* Make that good,” said Blake. 

‘* Well,” said Conseltine, ‘‘ye’d very 
likely get a handsome lump of money 
down from the other parties, but that once 
spent—and ye know it wouldn’t take ye 
long to spend any sum ye might get—ye'd 
get no more. Now, so long as you're 
faithful to our cause, you know you have 
a faithful friend in me. I'll give ye five 
hundred down to go to America, and 
another two hundred a year as long as 
you live. Don’t answer now,” he con- 
tinued as Blake opened his lips to speak. 
“Think it over, and I’m sure ye'll see 
things as I see them, and see that it’s best 
for ye to be out o’ the way of tempta- 
tion.” 

Blake 
punch. 

“°Tis a moighty quare idea,” he said 
thoughtfully, with a thigkening of the 
voice which showed that he was fast 
nearing his normal pitch of intoxication. 
He rubbed his head dubiously, and to 
clear his wits poured out and drank a 
half glass of neat whisky. ‘‘ Lave me 
ancestral possessions! Desert Blake's 
Hall! What are ye grinning at, ye thafe 
0’ darkness?” he demanded angrily of 
Richarg, who looked round the barren 
room with a smile of pitying contempt. 
He lurched forward in his chair with 
bloodshot eyes glaring at Conseltine, who, 
having thrown away his second glass of 
whisky filled a third. ‘ Fell me now,” he 
said, ‘‘is the whisky good out there?” 


** And 





swallowed another tumbler of 


Conseltine nodded. 

‘* Well,” said Blake, ‘‘an Irish gentle- 
man ought to travel. Five hundred 
pounds, ye said?” Conseltine nodded 
again. ‘* Five hundredWon the nail, and 
two hundred a year for loife?” Consel- 
tine nodded a third time. ‘*‘ Hand over 
the bottle,” said Blake. ‘‘’Twill take a 
dale o’ whisky to settle this question.” 

His wavering hand had scarcely steered 
his glass to his mouth when a hurried 
step was heard in the garden, and a 
moment later the lawyer Feagus burst 
into the room, panting and perspiring. 
Blake stared at him for a moment without 
recognising him, and then rose, with the 
obvious intention of falling foul of this 
unwelcome visitor. 

‘*Hould him back!” cried Feagus. 
‘*Hould him back, for the love of 
heaven!” 

‘*Ye sneaking coward!" cried Blake, 
trying to get past Conseltine, ‘‘ I'll have 
your dirty life!” 

Feagus, who under ordinary circum- 
stances would have at once accepted 
the challenge, once more called to Consel- 
tine to keep Blake back, and unbidden 
filled and drank a glass of punch. 

‘*I’ve no time to waste with ye, Pat 
Blake. I’ve news, Mr. Conseltine ; we're 
ruined !” 

Conseltine thrust Blake into his chair 
and turned. 

** What d’ye mean ?” he asked. 

**Moya Macartney’s alive /” cried the 
lawyer. 

Conseltine staggered as if he had been 
shot, and Blake, who had risen to his 
feet to make a rush at Feagus, checked 
himself, and stood still, swaying heavily 
on his feet as he glared at the bearer of 
this extraordinary news. 

‘* Are ye mad or drunk?” asked Con- 
seltine, with an ashen face. 

‘*Save, and fasting from all but sin, 
God be good to me!” said Feagus. ‘‘I 
tell ye, Moya Macartney’s alive. I've 
seen her.” Conseltine stared at him like 
a man newly awakened from a nightmare, 
and he went on, ‘‘ "Twas last night, in the 
ould churchyard down by the lake. I 
was passing by, and I saw her standing 
there among the graves, and ould Peebles 
was coming along the road. Thinks I, 
‘The ould rip! I'll have a foine story to 
tell my lord next time I dine with him,’ 
and I just slipped behind a gravestone, 
and listened. He didn’t know her till 
she tould him who she was—who would ? 
and she drowned and in her grave this 
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eighteen years! Holy Moses! I’m 
wringing wet only to think of it!” 

‘*Get on, man, get on!” said Consel- 
tine hoarsely. 

‘*T kept as still as death,” continued 
Feagus, ‘‘ though ’twas all I could do to 
hould meself from cryin’ out when I heard 
her say, ‘I’m Moya Macartney.’ Then 
she went on to say that she’d come back 
to the ould place to see the boy, and at 
that very minute he kem along the road 
singin’.” 

‘* Desmond!” cried Conseltine. 

‘*Desmond himself,” said the lawyer. 
‘* Peebles sings out to him, and he comes 
into the churchyard, and talks with 
Moya.” 

‘“For God’s sake,” cried Conseltine, 
‘* what did they say ?” 

‘“*She never let on who she was. 
She said she was a poor wandering 
crathur who wanted to give him her 
blessin’. And she did; and she cried and 
he cried, and ould Pebbles cried, and I 
was near cryin’ meself, it was so 
affectin’.” 

‘* Well?” said Conseltine. ‘‘ And that 
was the upshot of it all?” 

‘* Faith, there was no upshot at all,” 
said Feagus. ‘*‘The boy went away no 
worse than he kem, promisin’ not to 
lave the district till he’d seen ould 
Peebles.” 

‘““If this is true!” cried Conseltine, 
shaken out of his ordinary cynic calm by 
the news, and stopped short staring 
before him with a haggard face. 

‘*True!” cried Feagus. ‘‘Go and see 
for yourself. She’s staying incog. at 
Larry’s Mill.” 

‘* And Peebles knows it!” said Consel- 
tine. ‘‘ By heaven! I thought something 
had happened. The ould divil’s been 
going about all day long as full o’ mystery 
as an egg’s fullo’ meat. If Henry hears 
of this!” 

‘*He won't, yet awhile,” said Feagus. 
‘*She swore Peebles to silence till she 
gave him leave to speak.” 

‘*My God!” said Conseltine, scarcely 
above his breath. ‘*‘ What’s to be done? 
We're standing on a mine of gunpowder 
while that woman’s in the district.” 

Blake laughed. He had been as much 
astonished at the first hearing of the news 
as either of his companions, but by this 
time had shaken himself back into his 
usual condition of half sodden, half 
ferocious humour. 

‘* Faith!” said he, ‘‘’tis a case of the 
divil among the tailors! By the Lord! 

¢ 


Conseltine, but things are looking moighty 
quare. I’m thinkin’ 1 won’t emigrate just 
yet. Sure I'll stop and see the fun. 
There'll be great doin’s at the castle by 
and by, I’m thinking.” Fj 

He laughed again and drank another 
tumbler of whisky. 

Conseltine took no _ notice of the 
interruption, which he seemed scarcely 
to hear. 

‘*What are ye goin’ to do?” asked 
Feagus. 

**T don’t know yet,” answered the 
other slowly. He sat down, and leant 
his head upon his hand, Feagus and 
Richard watching him keenly. ‘‘ She’s 
living at Larry’s Mill, you say ?” he said 
presently, without raising his eyes from 
the floor. 

‘At Larry’s Mill,” repeated Feagus. 
**She’s living all alone, under a false 
name, at that ould antiquated rat-trap.” 

** Alone!” repeated Conseltine, mean- 
ingly. 

‘* Alone!” repeated Feagus. 

‘It’s ruin!” said Conseltine, looking 
up. ‘It’s ruin for all of us if we don’t 
get that woman out of the way !” 

‘*Bedad it is, then!” said Feagus. 
His pale face went whiter as he looked 
from Conseltine to Richard and then back 
again, before stealing a look at Blake, 
who with his chin propped in his hands, 
and his elbows on the table, followed 
their dialogue as well as his muddled wits 
would allow, with his habitual expression 
of dogged humour slightly deepened. 
‘*See here, now,” continued the lawyer, 
‘we're all friends here. The danger’s 
pressin’, and what’s goin’ to be done has 
got to be done quick.” 

Conseltine’s generally smooth and 
expressionless face was as a book in 
which he read strange matter. Richard’s 
heavy, hangdog countenance was white 
with rage and distorted with apprehension. 
Blake was the‘only one of the trio who 
preserved anything like his customary 
appearance. He reached out his hand 
mechanically for the whisky, and drained 
another glass, the vessel rattling loudly 
on the table as he restored it to its 
place. 

‘*T was tninkin’,” said Feagus, ‘‘as | 
kem along, unless— ye see now, the mill’s 
a moighty ould place, worm-eaten and 
dhry as tinder, and if—by an accident 
intoirely—in the night, when there’s 
nobody about to rinder help—a stray 
spark’d do it, for there’s hay and sthraw 
scattered all round convanient—and if— 
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of course by accident—the ould place 
were to catch fire, powers aloive! 
wouldn’t it be an odd happening ? and if it 
did, what fault o’ yours or mine would it 
be, and who'd be the wiser ?” 

‘*God in heaven!” cried Blake, rising 
to his feet, ‘‘’tis murder ye mane! Now, 


mark me, Conseltine, I'll be no party to 
this! The curses of the son, the remorses 
of the old lord, and the spirit of that poor 
woman, would haunt me to me grave! 





think of what | said to ye just now?” 
Except for an added shade of gloom, for 
which Feagus’s news of the presence of 
Moya Macartney in the countryside would 
quite well have accounted, his face was 
the face of every day. ‘‘ I'll see ye again 
before long. Come, Dick. Come, Feagus.” 

The three left the hut. 

‘*By the powers!” said Blake, as he 
filled his seventh tumbler that day, ‘‘if 
the divil wants a fourth he'll have to come 























I'll have nayther art nor partin such a 
plan.” 

‘** Blake’s right,” said Conseltine, turn- 
ing his white face from the last speaker 
to Feagus. ‘*‘ There must be no murder.” 

Feagus, looking at him, read more in 
his glance than could Blake and Richard, 
from both of whom his face was hidden. 
What it was he did not yet know, but in 
the score of years during which he had 
known Conseltine he had never seen in his 
eyes such a deal of rage and cunning. 

‘* We must find other means,” Consel- 
tine continued. ‘‘Good-day, Blake, ye’ll 


in propria persona himself an’ join them. 
Bedad, I’m more than half inclined to 
take Dick Conseltine’s offer and go across 
the wather. Your sins are finding ye 
out, Pat Blake. Ye've lived on his money 
for years past, ‘twould be shabby conduct 
if ye turned on him now. But thin, there’s 
Moya! Poor colleen! Eh! the hand- 
some slip of a girl she was—a long sight 
too good for Kilpatrick, and ’twas I that 
ruined her—or helped. And the boy. A 
fine lad that. A handsome lad. Sure, 
many a time I’ve seen his mother looking 
out of his eyes at me, and heard her 
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spake to me wid his voice. Ah, be d d 
to ye, now, ye’re gettin’ ould and crazy. 
‘Tis an ould story—eighteen years ago. 





Ye might have got used to the thaght of 


it by now, Pat Blake. Put some more 
of the roight stuff into ye and forget it.” 

He obeyed his own prescription so 
promptly that half an hour after his guests 
had left him he fell into a sodden sleep 
with his head upon the table and his glass 
clenched in his hand. 

Conseltine and his two companions had 
meanwhile walked on at a rapid pace and 
in dead silence for the first half mile. It 
was Conseltine who was the first to 
speak. 

‘* That’s a good idea of yours, Feagus.” 

‘**It would be,” responded the lawyer, 
‘* if it were not for that cowardly drunken 
villain who stops us puttin’ it into execu- 
tion.” 

** But he won't,” said the other ; ‘‘ my 
mind’s made up. It’s that or nothing.” 

‘* But if he splits ?” said Richard. 

‘* Split!” repeated Conseltine. ‘‘ The 
job once done he has my leave to split as 
wide as the Liffy. It’s one oath against 
three ; the oath of a drunken blackguard 
and beggar against the oaths of three men 
of substance and position.” 

‘*And sure that’s true,” said Feagus. 
‘* By the Lord, Mr. Conseltine, ye should 
have taken to our profession. Ye’d have 
been an honour to it.” 

‘* Besides,” said Conseltine, ‘* he’ll not 
split. He has his own skin to save, and 
he’s as deep in the mud as we are in the 
mire.” 

He paused, and looked round cau- 
tiously. The plain stretched to the 
mountains on the one side and the sea on 
the other, empty of any possible observer. 

‘* We mustn’t be seen together,” con- 
tinued Conseltine. ‘* We'd better separate 
here. But before we part we'll just arrange 
the details.” 


CHAPTER X. 
ANOTHER INTERVIEW. 


Two hours later the shades of evening 
were beginning to envelop the landscape 
as Peebles made his slow and toilsome 
way towards Blake’s Hall. Theold man 
had been in a ferment of excitement all 
day long, and nothing but his long years 


of habit as chief officer and general 
director of Lord Kilpatrick’s household 


had sufficeg to hold him back from ful- 
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filling his momently recurring desire to 
throw his duties to the wind for that day, 

and at once proceed to put to Blake the 
question dictated to him by Moya Macart- 
ney. His discomposure had not escaped 
the notice of his master, who since the 
shock occasioned by Desmond’s renunci- 
ation of him and his abrupt departure 
from the house, had kept his room, and 
had resented all approaches, even that of 
his favourite Dulcie, with an exaggeration 
of his usual snappish ill-temper. 

‘*What the devil are you dreaming 
about, Peebles?” he had asked, as the 
old servitor had made some slight blunder 
in his service at his master’s solitary 
dinner-table. 

‘*Gin ye had an inkling of what I am 
dreaming about,” Peebles had responded 
with his customary drawl, ‘‘ye’d be in 
nae siccana hurry to spier, maybe.” At 
which his lordship had muttered an angry 
‘* Pshaw !” and turned his face away. 

‘* Is there any news of—of Desmond ?” 
he asked a minute later. 

‘* Nay,” answered Peebles, ‘‘ none that 
I ken o’.” 

He was in so mortal a dread of pre- 
maturely letting slip the secret of Moya’s 
presence in the neighbourhood that he 
would not trust himself to speak. 

‘* Where is he?” asked Kilpatrick. 

‘*They say he’s at Doolan’s Farm,” 
answered Peebles. 

‘*They say!” snapped his _ lordship. 
** As if you didn’t know where the brat is, 
you disingenuous old brute!” 

“Oh, ay!” said Peebles, tranquilly. 
‘*Swear at me, wi’ all my hairt, if ’twill 
aise your lordship’s hairt, or your con- 
science.” 

Kilpatrick pushed his plate aside. 

‘* Take these things away and bring the 
wine.” 

Peebles obeyed, and filled his master’s 
glass, after which he lingered for a 
moment. 

** Well, Peebles, well ? 
thing to say?” 

‘** Just that I’m geein’ oot for an hour 
or twa. I ha’e a visit to make. Gin ye 
want anything in my absence, the footman 
will look after ye.” 

‘*Very good,” answered Kilpatrick, 
who thought he knew the object of 
Peebles’ visit. ‘* Peebles!” he called, as 
the old man reached the door. 

‘* My lord?” 

‘*Has—has the boy 
any funds?” 

** Deil a boddle that I ken o’,” 


Have you any- 


any resources— 


answered 
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Peebles. ‘‘He 
handed.” 

“Well, if he wanted money—he 
wouldn’t take it from me, I suppose— 
lend him what he asks and look to me 
for repayment. There, there, that will 
do.” 

Peebles saluted and retired, and set 
out half an hour later for Blake’s Hall. 
Entering the rude sitting-room he made 
out, through the gathering shadows, the 
figure of Blake leaning on the table. 

‘* In his general condition, the drunken 
wastrel!” said Peebles. ‘*’Tis odd, but 
he’s sae drunk he'll not understand me 
when I speak to him. Mr. Blake! Mr. 
Blake!” He shook the recumbent figure, 
gently at first, and then more roughly, 
and at last elicited a husky growl. ‘* Mr. 
Blake! Wake up and speak to me. 
Man, I’ve news for ye, and a question to 
ask o’ ye. Wake up, ye down-reet 
drunkard, for the love o’ heaven !” 

Blake swayed back in his seat and 
opened his eyes. His first act, half un- 
conscious, was to hold out his hand 
towards the bottle, which Peebles snatched 
from him with the quickness of a con- 


was aye too open- 


juror. 
**Ye’ve had eneuch o’ that for one 
while, ye disgraceful object!” he said. 


‘**Wake up, I tell ye! Wake up, and 
tell me what I want to know.” 


**Oh, ’tis you, Misther Peebles!” said 
Blake. 
** Ay, ’tis myself,” said Peebles. ‘* I’ve 


news for ye when ye’re sober eneuch to 
hear it.” 

Blake, like the practised toper he was, 
pulled himself together, and succeeded 
in looking solemnly and preternaturally 
sober. 

**We’re by our lave?” asked the old 
Scot, glancing cautiously round. 

** Weare,” said Blake. ‘* Biddy’s gone 
to the village for whisky.” 

‘** Then listen,” said Peebles. He made 
the communication slowly and distinctly, 
and paused to mark its effect. ‘* Moya 
iiecartney’s alive!” 

‘** Bedad! I know it!” said Blake, as 
calmly as if Peebles had said ‘* Good- 
day.” 

‘**Ye know it!” cried the old man. 
** And how the devil d’ye know it?” 

‘Sure, that’s my business,” said 
Blake. ‘I do know it. She was in the 
churchyard last night wid yourself.” 

It was difficult to throw Peebles off 
his mental balance for long at a time, 
and surprised as he was at Blake's 


77! 
knowledge of the interview of the 
preceding night, he went on with a 


perfect apparent calm, 

‘*Man, it should lighten your hairt! 
Ay! Ye should fall on your knees and 
thank God, who’s kinder to ye than ye 
desairve, that ye have not that puir 
lassie’s death on your conscience.” 

‘*Have ye come here to preach?” 
asked Blake. 

‘* Na, na,” said Peebles. ‘‘ That’s not 
my business, but it’s yours, Mr. Ryan 
O’Connor, if tales are true.” 

There could be no mistaking the effect 
of this speech on Blake. He half rose 
from his seat, clutching the sides of the 
table with trembling hands, and stared 
at Peebles with his eyes standing out of 
his head with surprise. 

‘*And’ how the devil did you 
that ?” he asked. 

‘* That’s my business,” retorted the old 
Scotchman, drily. 

‘*Holy powers!” muttered Blake, 
falling back into his chair, and passing 
his hand across his eyes in a bewildered 
fashion. ‘*’Tis dramin’ | am!” 

** Listen to me, Patrick Blake,” said 
Peebles, solemnly. ‘‘Il met Moya 
Macartney last night. Puir lass! Her 
spirit’s sadly broken. Says she to me— 
‘Peebles, it’s eighteen years since | 
spread the report o’ my ain death, my 
hair is white and my heart is broken, 
gang to Mr. Blake and ask him, as he 
values his own soul, to tell ye if ever he 
was in Holy Orders?’” 

Blake breathed hard, staring at Peebles 
with a face gone white. 

** Answer!” cried the old man, 
for God’s sake answer truly !” 

‘* Well, then,” said Blake, ** I was, but 
not when I married Moya Macartney to 
Lord Kilpatrick.” 

‘*Had they unfrocked 
Peebles. ‘‘ Tell me that!” 

‘*I’d unfrocked myself,” answered 
Blake. ‘‘ Me bishop said I was a dis- 
grace and scandal to the Church, and took 
from me the only cure of souls I iver 
had.” 

‘*But at the time ye married Moya, 
were ye drummed out o’ the Kirk ?” 

‘** Divil the drum about it!” responded 
Blake. ‘‘ The bishop gave me notice to 
quit, so I just civilly retired and changed 
me name. "Twas convanient at the toime, 
for sure I had creditors enough to man a 
Queen’s ship.” 

‘*But ye wer’ a priest, and properly 
ordained ?” asked Peebles. 
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‘* Faith, I was as well ordained as any 
priest need be, though ’twas not under 
me own name. What the divil’s the 
matter wid ye?” he asked as Peebles 
sprang from the seat he had taken, and 
broke into a Highland fling. ‘‘ Is it mad 
ye are?” 

**Clean daft wi’ joy!” cried the old 
man. ‘*Gie’s your hand, man!” He 
seized Blake’s hand and wrung it heartily. 
‘*By the piper that played before 
Moses ye’re the Reverend Mr. Blake 
still!” 

‘* And what about it ?” asked Blake. 

‘*What about it!” echoed Peebles. 
‘*Why, Moya Macartney is Lady Kil- 
patrick, and Desmond Macartney is 
Desmond Conseltine, his lordship’s son 
and heir!” 

The mention of the name of Conseltine 
electrified Blake. He clutched his 
whisky-muddled head in both hands, 
staring wildly before him. 

‘* My God!” he cried suddenly, ‘‘ is it 
dramin’ that I am? No, by the Lord, 
‘tis no drame, Peebles! Get up, man, 
get up! ’Tis no time to be sittin’ here! 
They mean mischief—already it may be 
too late.” 


‘*Too late! Too late for what?” cried 
the old man. 

‘* Richard Conseltine and his boy and 
Feagus the attorney—bad cess to the lot 
of ’em—was here this afternoon. They 
know Moya’s alive! They know where 
she lives! They mean murder! Oh, my 
head, my head! what was it the black- 
guards said? Ah!” he screamed, ‘ the 
mill! ’Tis at Larry’s mill that Moya’s 
livin’.” 

‘* Yes!” cried Peebles. ‘‘ She’s there. 
But what o’ that? Speak, man, what is 
it?” 

‘They mean to burn the mill, and her 
with it!” cried Blake. ‘‘ For the love o’ 
God, run! Run and find Desmond, and 
get Moya out o’ the mill before nightfall ! 
*Twas here that they plotted it. Man 
alive, they mean murder !” 

‘* Murder!” gasped Peebles. ‘‘ Murder 
Moya Macartney!” 

‘*Isn’t it loife or death to them to kape 
her out o’ the way? Run, man! run 
every step o’ the way! Ye’'ve time to save 
her yet! They daren’t try it before night- 
fall. Doolan’s farm is on the way, and 
yell find Desmond there. If ever ye 
loved him, run!” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Counsel to Witness (who has been called to cor- 
roborate other witnesses) :— 

** Well, sir! and what may you be?” 

**T be the Parish Clerk.” 

**Oh, I see! So it is your duty to say ‘ Amen’ to 
what other people say.” 





THE FIRST COURT OF APPEAL. 


There are two old Cambridge oars in the First Court 
of Appeal sketched on the next page, Lord Esher, 
Master of the Rolls, and~- Lord Justice A. L. Smith. 
““A.L.,” as the latter is familiarly termed by all 
lawyers, was in the gallant eight which pegged 
away till their boat sank beneath them. He is not 
altogether free from a suspicion of being still some- 
thing of the undergraduate at heart, a fact which may 
not be altogether unconnected with his popularity. 
Lord Justice Lopes is another popular Judge, both off 
and on the bench, a Wiltshire squire, and a good 
sportsman. He has a very shrewd eye for the real 
point of a case. 








Mr. Bernstein 


Sir Ed. Clarke, Q.C., M.P 


The Strong Man. 
Sir Edward Clarke, Q.C., cross-examining the 
petitioner in the case of Bernstein v. Bernstein, 
Sampson and Turner. 








THE FIRST COURT OF APPEAL 
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The Attorney-General 


Lord Justice A. L, Smith. 


The Officer of the Court, 


Lord Esher, Master of the Rolls. 


M., P.) 


(Sir Charles Russell, Q.C., 


Lord Justice Lopes, 


The Usher 


a) i) is 


give 
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At Grand Night on 
Middle Temple, the 
proposed the health 
kins, remarking that 
jubilee ; fifty years 
had eaten his first 
ter. The learned 
well known to the 
lawyers, is most 
red judge of assize. 
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May 6th, at the 
Prince of Wales 
of Sir Henry Haw- 
it was his legal 
ago that day he 
dinner as a barris- 
judge, who is as 
public as he is to 
impressive as the 





SIR HENRY HAWKINS : 
In his best judicial manner. 


Sir Henry Hawkins can also unbend, and he has been 
observed on occasion, in company with his inseparable 
little friend ‘‘ Jack” (who, it is said, possesses a complete 
judicial wardrobe of its own), to go a-ratting. 
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Sir Henry Hawkins once protected 
himself against the draught in Court 6 
in the manner sketched above ; but 
the rumour that he sat with another 
learned judge to complete the court is 
given with reserve. He is seldom how 
ever seen apart from his little friend 


“Jack 

















Dr. Kenealy. The Claimant. 
He prosecuted the Claimant. 


He was appointed a Judge upon the last 
vacancy in the old Court of Exchequer, and 
therefore ought to have been Mr. Baron 
Hawkins. Perhaps that is the reason he is 
not fond of the title of ‘‘ Mr. Justice.” 





His jurisdiction extends to Newmarket, and his Nevertheless he Aas been 
judgments on matters equine are often cited. ** reversed.” 
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REICHARDT V. ALPORT. 
A CASE OF DRAMATIC COPYRIGHT. 
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Mr. Toole :—‘*1 introduced the line upon more 
than one occasion, ‘ The faithful dog has bitten me 
again,’ and went through all sorts of contortions and 
tested my condition by drinking large quantities of 
water.” 

Mr. Lockwood, Q.C.:—‘‘ Are you sure it was 
water ?” 
Wy Mr. Toole :—*‘* Oh, yes !” 
=> £Zz 

Mr. W. F. Hawtrey (cross-examined) :— 

** Now, did you hand that play to your brother ?” 

** No.” 

**Oh, indeed! Then, sir, 
why didn’t you ?” 

** Well, you see he had 


scarlet fever, and I didn't 
like to.” 





The dispute was as to 
whether a play called Zhe 
Lucky Dog was an infringe- 
ment of copyright. Mr. Lock- 
wood pointed out that the ; : / AZ 
leading idea had appeared 4 - : s as 
long ago in the Gentleman’s —— ——= : 
Magazine, where an account 
was given of an _ eccentric 
vestator, who not only left his 
money for the support of 
his dog, but left legacies to 
every one who owed him MR. LOCKWOOD CONSULTS WITH HIS JUNIOR, MR. ODGERS. 
money. Whatever his other ‘ “J 
peculiarities, suggested the learned counsel, he was a person who was surely worth knowing. am 
truly sorry he is dead,” added Mr. Justice Hawkins. 
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GOSSIP ON DRESS. 


By MRS. WHITLEY. 


forthcoming Royal 
wedding has been the 
one topic of conversa- 
tion during the past 
few weeks, even to the 
exclusion of the ordi- 
narily inexhaustible gos- 
sip on dress, which asa 
rule occupies most of our spare moments. 
Dainty may-blossom brocades and may- 
blossom jewellery have been seen in the 
shop windows, while the fashion has 
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Photo. by Russell and Sons, 17, Baker-street 
HANDKERCHIEF OF BRUSSELS LACE, 


extended even to the tips of our toes, for 
the ‘‘ Princess May” shoes have been a 
great success, and that in spite of the ill 
omen which over-superstitious folks are 
willing to associate with the very name of 
‘*May.” With a view possibly to the 
dignified and important position that the 
future Duchess of York will in all human 
probability one day hold, it seems to be 
the general wish of the Royal people that 
the young bride should be known as 
** Victoria Mary,” rather than as ‘‘ May,” 
and it is under the former names 
that we shall all be called upon, 
in a very short space of time 
now, to wish her every possible 
happiness in her married life. 

As soon as the Royal wedding 
is over, our thoughts will turn 
naturally towards the last few 
gaieties of the season, before we 
shall be at liberty to seek in 
yachting and travelling ‘‘ fresh 
woods and pastures new.” Good- 
wood will have special claims 
upon us, and will certainly necessi- 
tate the purchase of some par- 
ticularly smart frocks. Quaint 
old-world chiné silks, such as our 
grandmothers delighted to 
honour, seem likely to be very 
favourite fabrics, especially when 
made up with a profusion of lace 
frills and furbelows, and a clever 
touch of black satin deftly intro- 
duced here and there. 

There has never been known 
such a furore for black satin as 


Notice To BINDERS.— 7hese pages, being devoted to topics of current interest only, are not intended to be 
bound up with the volume. 
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that 

has 

guished 
season, % 
far-off historic 
Manning of 
hanged in a 


which 

distin- 

the present 

since those 

days when Mrs. 
murderous memory was 
black satin gown, and 
when, in consequence of that grue- 
some event, black satin went out of 
fashion promptly and permanently. It is 
pleasant to think that there is no longer 
a prejudice against this lovely material, 
for it adapts itself equally well to day 
or morning gowns, and looks _inde- 


scribably smart, cleverly made up with a 


little real old lace, and just a hint of 
colour perhaps in the folded neck-band 
of a day-gown, or the draped berthe of 
an evening frock. 

The smart race cloak which I have 
specially designed for the benefit of my 
readers will be particularly useful for 
Goodwood, as it can be carried out for 
those whose tastes are quiet and sober 
in the always becoming tussore silk, 
with black satin ribbons, and ruffles and 
frills ofthread-coloured lace. Thesame kind 
of cloak would also look charming made in 
shot surah silk, in those soft shades of 
heliotrope and yellow which produce 
together an almost indescribable opal 
effect. In this case, the waist-ribbons 
might be of dull green satin, and the 
shoulder frills and ruffles of fine black 
lace. The hat is of ‘‘sunburnt” straw, 
with pipings of green satin under the brim, 
and small black ostrich feathers standing 
smartly upright in front, and surmounting 
a full bow of green satin ribbon. 

A wonderfully pretty hat, equally suit- 
able for Goodwood, is shown in another 
illustration. It was photographed at 
Madame Farey’s (231 Regent Street), 
and it will be found a very adaptable sort 


A 


of hat, as the brim can be bent about in a 
variety of picturesque shapes to suit the 
face of the wearer. It is made in one of 


“the new lace open-work Tuscan straws, . 


just the colour of ripe corn, the upright 
wings at the back of the hat being formed 
of an appliqué of lace with a straw edge, 
The low crown is trimmed with bows of 
black velvet and a wreath of the loveliest 
deep red roses, some of the same exquisite 
blossoms being arranged to rest upon the 
hair at the back, just above the black 
velvet strings. 

The second hat illustrated is also a very 
pretty one, made in the popular Panama 
straw, and only just produced by Madame 
Valérie, of 17 New Burlington Street. 
It will make a charming hat for’ the 
summer, as it is trimmed most tastefully 
with pale pink roses, a big pink ‘‘ brush” 
osprey, and loops and ends of green 
river-grass. A band of green velvet, 
faintly shot with pink, forms a kind of 
simulated crown, while the hat is prettily 
lifted off the hair by a bandeau of velvet, 
closely covered with a wreath of pink 
roses, which unfortunately cannot be seen 
in the photograph. Loops of green river- 
grass form a very favourite trimming for 
hats this summer. 

Among the blaze of jewels and the 
brilliant, if not always happy, contrasts of 
colour to be seen in the Court gowns at 
the May Drawing Rooms, one welcome 
revival was delightfully apparent in the 
shape of a quantity of beautiful real lace, 
which was worn on a great majority of 
the gowns. The fact that real lace is 
once more de rigueur should be a consoling 
one for all who flatter themselves 
on their good 
taste in dress. 
Nothing is 
lovelier than 
lace, to my 
mind, and it 
was very no- 
ticeable at 
both Drawing 
Rooms that 
the most suc- 
cessful gowns 
were those 
which were 
draped either 
on the skirt 
or train, and 
sometimes on both, with flounces of fine 
old lace. 

Although draperies of matchless point 
d’Alencgon may not be within reach of ordin- 


Photo. by Russell, Baker-street. 
A NOVEL SUMMER HAT. 














MELLIN’S FOOD | 
For INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


** Hatfield, Broad Oak, Essex, November 25, 1891. 


“Sir,—The enclosed photo of my little boy, Percy H. 
Porter, was taken at twelve months of age. He was 
brought up entirely upon your ‘Food’ from the age of 
six weeks. At fourteen months he weighed twenty- 
six pounds.—Yours truly, 


C. A. PORTER.” 


| MELLIN’S 
[FOOD BISCUITS 


(Manufactured by CARR § Co., Carlisle, specially for 
G. MELLIN.) 


DIGESTIVE. NOURISHING. SUSTAINING. 


For Children after Weaning, the Aged, Dyspeptic, 
and for all who require a Simple, Nutritious, 
and Sustaining Food. 


Price 2/- and 3/6 per Tin. 


MELLIN’S LACTO-GLYCOSE 
OR MILK FOOD. 


Simply dissolved in warm water, is recommended for 
use when fresh cow’s milk disagrees or cannot be 
obtained. 


Price 2/- and 3/- per Bottle. 


MELLIN’S EMULSION 


Of COD LIVER OIL and HYPOPHOSPHITES. 
The Finest Nutritive and Tonic Food for Delicate Children and Weakly Adults. 
VERY PALATABLE. EASILY DIGESTED. PERFECTLY SAFE. 
Price 2/6 and 4/6 per Bottle. 





4 . rith 
4 Practical and Simple Treatise for mothers, containing a large number of portraits of healthy and beautiful children, together wi 
) facsimiles of original testimonials which are of the greatest interest to all mothers, to be had, with samples, free by post on application to 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E. 


STOWER’S 


DELICIOUS. IME JUICE 


HEALTHY. 


rerresuinc. 0 Musty Flavour. CORDIAL 








BEST! PUREST!! STRONGEST!!! 


Supplied to Her Majesty the Queen, both Houses of Parliament, and all the principal Hospitals and 
Ocean Steam Ship Lines, 


SAMPLE FREE OF ALL GROCERS, CHEMISTS, WINE MERCHANTS, &c. 
Sole Manufacturers: A. RIDDLE & CO., 36 and 38, Commercial Street, London, E. 
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ary mortals, 
most of us 
can afford 
now andthen 
to indulge in 


the luxury 
of a new 
lace hand- 


kerchief, and 
I feel sure 
that a con- 
siderable a- 
mount of in- 
terest will be 
felt in our 
illustration 
ofahandker- 
chief of 
Brussels 
point lace, 
photograph- 
ed at Mrs. 
Quitmann’s, 
16Piccadilly, 
where many 
dainty speci- 
mens of lace 

four roses 














A SMART RACE CLOAK. 


The 


may always be seen. 


which form the central notion of the 
design are alternated with sprays of 


what may well stand for conventionalised 
may-blossom, so that the pretty little 
handkerchief has a special appropriateness 
at the present time. 

The sensible fashion for wearing shirts 
and blouses will certainly last all through 
the summer, and never has there been a 
prettier mode than this, nor one which is 
more universally becoming. The acute 
angles of a thin figure are improved by 
the soft folds of the graceful handkerchief 
or cross-over blouses, just 





To wear out 
of doors with 
this blouse 
our artist has 
sketched a 
zOuave or 
Figaro jacket 
made in black 
satin, with 
sharp pointed 
revers, edged 
with a narrow 
line of jetted 
passemen- 
terie. For less 
smart occa- 
sions, and 
when warmth 
is a consider- 
ation, the zou- 
ave can be 
made of cloth 
or serge, with 
a narrow 
braiding or 
gimp, in place of the jet trimming. 

Although it is full early yet, perhaps, 
to think of yachting costumes, with the 
Cowes week still far away in the dim 
distance, it is as well to be prepared for 
all contingencies, and a pretty notion for 
a frock for Henley, or for ‘‘ up the river” 
generally, may be seen in the boating 
dress, of which a sketch is given. The 
inevitable navy serge is, of course, the 
most useful material in which the gown 
can be made, and it might then be 
trimmed round the skirt with three 
graduated bands of white serge, edged 
with very narrow navy braid. The coat 
is particularly pretty with its double revers, 

each edged with white, and 











YACHTING COSTUME, _ 





as the too ample outlines are 
kindly concealed in the 
case of a figure which errs 
on the other side. The 
blouse shown in our sketch 
is of fine French cambric, 
with tiny bunches of flowers 
in pale pink and green on a 
white foundation. Instead 
of having the ends knotted 
behind, in the usual fashion, 
this blouse has them made 


in an extra length, and 
brought round from. the 


back, so that they are finally 
fastened together in front 








its gauntlet cuffs arranged 
to correspond. The shirt 
can be either of white 
serge or white surah, but 
preferably of the latter, as 
the frilled jabot in front 
looks best made in quite 
a soft material. For those 
who prefer the smart 
‘*ducks”” so much worn 
just now, this design will 
be equally suitable. It 
would look very well, too, 
carried out in brown _ hol- 
land, with black moiré in 
place of the bands of white 








under a small rosette of the 
same material. 


A 


NEW BLOUSE AND ZOUAVE. 


serge, and a shirt of apple- 
green silk. 











d by O. Lacour. From a drawing by Fred. 7. Jane. 


‘ATTILA,” DRUNK WITH SLAUGHTER, WAS SPREADING HAVOC AND DESOLATION EVERYWHERE.”—FROM ‘‘ HARTMA THE ANARCHIST ; 
or, Tue Doom or 1 GREAT ° 





